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a ORIGINAL POETRY. And blest'is he, in high degree, bark like a shell, sportively upon their bosoms, then sinking with 
a a eee ; a H a ho —— that wpe peter ae equal suddenness from beneath, left it to plunge and struggle in the 
- Thate’er he claim of wealth or fame ” lows - : 
- THE BEWILDERED KNIGHT. It bath the power to bring dee ~ hollows, unul borne up by other and succeeding billows Space 
im } 5 |) and density, in glorious contrast and comparison, were at once be 
BY THE LATE MRS. 5. LOUISA P. SMITH. - ; ; : 
" Then there stept forth pages three fore us, in the blue world of vacuity hanging and stretching above 
O’er a lonely heath a horseman sped, To lead the good knight in, and the immense, seldom quiet and nme < i . 
7 a ue, Hie qu ame ing S$ a 
A heath all dark and drear ; They bade him of fair courage be, below it. The lend deol “eee. 
» The sturs looked out of their cold blue bed, | If he that prize would win, ve land no longer met our eves, though strained and 
“ And night-winds whistled around his head, \ From the pleasant hight they led him away, stretched to the utmost. The clouds came down, and hung about 
a No home of man was near. iI To a lofty room us, narrowing the herzon to a span, and mingling gloomily with the 
- “Twas a place, they say, where witch and fay | Haif hid in gloom, surges that kept howling perpetually around us, growing at each 
Held gambols night by night ; Where their monarch sate in regal state, || moment more and more threatening and restless, Not a speck be 
And few would ride o'er that desert wide, | Tall and gaunt, like a giant king || sides our own little vessel was to be seen amidst that wild infinity, 
In the night-queen’s misty light His look was stern and withering ; that. admirably consorted. was at once beneath. ahov . ond 
a } at, 3 ab onsorted, as at om rwneath, al *, aro F, 
They danced im rings, those air-shaped things, i} He glanced on the knight a heavy frown, about us. Two d ' ' . ee oe 
on | abo us ‘ sm : a i 
1 hey danced on the carpet green ; And shook, like an aspen, his iron crown | abou wo days went by m this manner, with searcely any al 
Chey held their wassail like queens and kings, il Beside him sat two hideous forms, | teration im the monotonous character of the prospect. Still the 
By mortal eye unseen Spirits were they of northern storms, || weather was fine—the clouds that gathered between, formed a shel 
Sir Ralph rode on and he saw them not, Summoned from out their mountain caves, ter from the intensity of the tropical sun, and, in that warm time 
= heeded not their lay, To meet their brothers of earth and waves ; and region, were a positive luxury. But, towards the evening of 
ough he passed by many 4 s Pan ; an a | 
noug he passed by many a mystic spot, Ea h in his hand a massive cup, the third day, there was a hazy red crown about the sun as he sunk 
Where the elves were busy at play With some dark liquid, bore— chia the eunell Bt | , 
~ } . > = ’ ont— ‘ ’ c ng 
Sir Ralph rode on, and thought of them not-— These to Sir Ralph they lifted up, epnaies ae Se ee ee eer 
Far other thoughts had he, — And a fiercer scowl they wore jj of the black waters, rushed impetuously forward to the wild ca- 
Of a lady fair, in a lonely grot, 1 D A the & , hl kniet vern into which he descended—the wind freshened, and took to 
And a hostile knight, her love who sought, rink said the king to the speechless knight, itself a melancholy and threatening tone, as’ it sung at mtervals 
A knight of high doses S * Drink! while the goblet is warm and bright ; aniueil ' . . whit . 
. among Uf spars m ra 3 d il { 0 ied oO s . 
Ww in toate thet her Ith i P Drink ! while the flush of the grape is red ; iw the spars and ¢ age; and, while it continued of itself, mo 
0 to the love that by wealth is sought Cc . . mentarily, to change its burden, appeared, with a fine mystery, to 
Wo to the love that by wealth is bought ' hoose the cup, and thy doom ts said ; £ » apy R ery, t 
B the f ‘ e The one, if thou take it, thou shalt be warn us of a yet greater change in the aspect and temper of the 
etter far to be blithe and free, } : ; pens , ee . 1 
As the wild-bird swimming o’er lake and lea | Blessed by the spirits of earth and sea ; dread elements, al' clustering around us The old seamen looked 
Sir Ralph had sued to the lady's sire But drink the other—thou art then || grave and weather-wise, and shook their heads sagaciously, when 
Who answered him with words of ire ; 7 Mow la ves “" ough 2 covet questioned about the prospect. The captain strode the deck impa- 
: . A ho F ang t r » room— 
Bidding him earn for himself a name, T m erat wr ade ¥ - —_— ox led hi i tiently and anxiously giving his orders ina tone that left little doubt 
Either for power, or wealth, or f. | re kmght drank deep—and sealed his doom ; 
ithet power, or wealth, or fame— on my mind, of a perfect famuliarity, on the part of the ancient rey- 
Little recked he from whence it came. i a for wa or re for woe, ageur, with the undeceptive and boding countenance of sea and sky 
. . } as not give Vv, ; ] 
The knight had left the castle fair, s not given lim then to nov Night came on, traveling hurriedly, and cloaked up in impenetra- 
Had left the smiling » | A dizzy trance his brain came o'er, : a 
ad le 1e smiling ring, . ble gloom. The winds continued to freshen and merease ; 3 
} ane 
And tried as he rode, to the evening ¢ ij And faint, he fell on the marble floor . . 
H as “me . ening air 2 ‘ - ? but a single star, hanging out like hope, shot a glance of promise 
is weary cares to fling | ° - : 
J tod and encourag nt through the p ire uv os ’ 
He rode till he reached the lonely plain, i Sir Ralph awoke on his own good steed, Th encouragement through the plichy and threatening stmeaghere 
Which, whene’er the moon is in the wane, Like a prison’d bird to the blue sky freed! ne prospect was quite too uncheering to permit of much love, o 
Js trodden o'er by the elfin train H Spirit and spell alike were gone, many looks on the part of fresh-water seamen By common con- 
= A voice was whispering in his ear, } Calmly o'er him the mild moon shone sent, we went below, and ransacking our trunks, were enabled to 
am It spake in pleasant tone, He might have thought it all a dream, conjure up a pack of cards, with which, to the no small inconve- 
: >. . } S P 
- ee pe Sir Ralph be of good cheer, I Save that on his arm Vee mence of our captain, we sought to shut out from thought any as- 
¥ ow spur pe et on aw . as bound the ~~ = the fairy queen, sociation with the dim and dismal prospect we had just been con 
* en, as lf struck Dy viewiless hand, tania $s powe riul charm 
n on ~ 3 | ting ‘ ‘ ss , 
at rhe steed did forward bound, He wish'd himself by his lady's side, templating. He did net, & is true, soquest ws to lay aside our 
ad As an eagle's flight, with motion light, | And quickly was he there ; amusement, but he annoyed us excessively by his mutterings on the 
"i Over that even ground That eve Sir Ralph did win his bride. subject. He bade us beware, for that we were certainly bringing 
ts Away—away, with reckless speed, For blest was he o'er all beside, on a storm. He had seen it tned, very often, he assured us, to 
“ Which nought could stop or cham, By the spirits of earth and air wroduce such an effect, and he had never known it fa s ter- 
Went bound hat lawl we 
on ent bounding on that lawless steed, t g I : | 
‘ g - — - ~ rors brought us the very amusement for which he was unwilling 
Unchecked by the rider’s rein Sie iinet tir a 
so : . § . : . . we should look to such devilish enginery as a pack of cards We 
ne Nothing was there his course to stay, ORIGINAL TALES. ; ve 
ri There rose nor hil! nor tree. had not needed this, to convince us that the seaman was rather 
m That plain spread many a mile away, A SEA PIECE more given to superstition than well comported with the spirit of 
Like a wide and waveless sea , the age He was a Connecticut man, thoroughly imbued with 
a He saw a light in the distance far, oa 18 1s a mystery of v. dee Pp sea, . blue laws, Cotton Mather, &c. and all the tales of demonology 
. p aad . lease you to hear it’? You wall marvel mu 
t- High and bright as a burning star ; hasaraeh we diaalanas ta igs ethes — und witeheraft, ever conceived or hatched in that most produce 
And nearer as he swiftly drew For he that made it hath a mighty power, 
ul ; “t ae + * - drew, Calling up wondrous forms and images, tive of all countries in the way of notions. He lectured us freely 
nto a yusa ofits yrew— ” , 
sh ward “94 ; - ights it . et Art cannot compass.”—Old Play and frequently upon his favorite topic, on which much familiarity 
ecking a castle, gay and fair, i aoe 
As those we build in the summer air It was on a pleasant day in the month of September, that I re- , had even made him eloquent. We encouraged hun in his fail 
me As s alr : 
td It was a structure quaint and rare, ceived a notification from the captain of a small vessel, in which my ing, and derived our sports from its indulgence Believing fer- 
ed An hundred piliars of gold were ther passage for a distant port had been engaged, appr'sing me of hisin-  vently himself every syllable he uttered, he could not understand 
er Beside each pillar a page there stood, tention to sail immediately. I had been already delayed for some | our presumption in doubting, as we sometimes did, many of the ve- 
ie With golden vest and silken hood, days, the wind being in our teeth; and, though still loth, as all racious and marve lous legends of New-England and the “ Sound,” 
in = a — gene orient gems, young travelers usually are, to leave home for the first time, the | which he voluntered for our edification; and when at length, con 
Such as glitter on diadems 
The sight of flowers and waving trees suspense and impatience from waiting had been such, that the | vinced of the utter unpossibility of overthrowing what, no doubt, 
ed sig 1 $i ‘ *, 
Sending sweets on a pleasant breeze, hurrying call had the effect of something like a pleasurable reprieve he conceived the heresy of our scepticism, he appeared to re- 
» Struck Sir Ralph with quick surprise— upon my mind, and I imstantly obeved it. A few moments sufficed | sign himself to the worst of fates. He evidently regarded each of 
4 Scarce might he credit his own good eyes to complete my preparations, and in two hours all hands were on | us as a Jonah, not less worthy of the water and whale than his 
* When they oped on such strange mysteries i} board, and the little swallow-like packet, under outspread wings, and — prototype of old; and, | make not the slightest question, would 
-arce migt » enol seein cel , ! : 7 ; : 
we oe might he credit his op ony ear, aclear and beautiful sky, was rapidly leaving the land. We had but | have tumbled us all overboard, without a solitary scruple, should 
st won EES MNS SS GEE Cee esas. two passengers beside myself, both equ illy young, and equally new | the helm refuse to obey, or the masts go by the board. His stories, 
n- To-night, to-night the moon is bight to the perils and mysteries of the sea; und for a moderately long however, Iam free to confess for myself, and I may say for my 
e- : eg elves are met voyage, the prospects of enjoyment were rather more limited than | companions also, however our philosophy might be disposed to laugh 
Ww r » heath- é : , | 
* i kings’ hall, was desirable. We were soon conscious of our mutual depen- | at the matter, had a greater influence upon all of us than we were 
sk lo banquet all, . “te, 
Till the dim stars wane and set dence, and accordingly we entered into a determination, each of | willing to admit to one another Upon me, in particular, the um 
er F ee f i us. to do our little for the common comfort and gratifieation. What | pression produced was peculiar in its character. Not that, for a 
*k . air and sea } ¢ | 
r- tas sa co wea air and sé | with striding the narrow deck, half the time in the way of one ano- — single moment, I could persuade myself, or be persuaded by others, 
C egions ta é ay. } . 
ay For mortal good, the elfin brood ther—watching the land of our birth-place and homes fast receding — that the mere playing of any game whatever could bring down upon 
a4 Are met in bright array. I from our eyes, and calculating, with many doubts, the various | us the wrath of heaven, or “hatch a fiendish form upon the deep," 
%y The spell and charm from fairy arm chances of our voyage, we contrived, as may be supposed, to get but naturally disposed to live and breathe only in cn “ element of 
d Titania's bracelet fair, . , i through the first day very amicably, and with tolerable satisfac- fiction and fantastic change,” I drank in every thing savoring of the 
ra The mortal who durst venture throng’ || tion We were now fairly at sea. The plane of ocean became ra- marvelous with an earnest and yielding spirit He seemed to have 
10 The heath to-night, shall wear pidly undulated and more buoyant. Broad swells of water bore our been born and to have lived all hus life ina “ witch element * He hav 
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stories, filled and worked by this principle, of every section of the 
world in which he had sojourned or traveled. Had seen the old boy | 
himself, in the shape of a black pigeon, in a squall off the capes of | 
Delaware ; and once, on the night of the twenty-seventh June, had 

himself counted the phantom ships of the British fleet, under Sir | 
Peter Parker, as they were towed over the bar of Charleston, in 
South Carolina, to the attack of Fort Moultrie. What seemed to | 
vex him most of these things was, that the Carolinians, whom he 


| 





pronounced a most obstinate and unteachable race, refused to be- 
lieve a word of the matter. But his favorite legend, and that which 
he believed as honestly as the best authenticated passage in scrip- 
ture, was that of the flying Dutchman, who was driven out of the 
German ocean; and im process of time, and for some such offence, 
was doomed to a like travail with the wandering jew. This iden- 
tical visionary he had seen more than once, and on one occasion 
had nearly suflered by speaking hun It was only by dint of good 
fortune and bad weather that he escaped unseen by that dreadful 
voyageur, to be noticed by whom is peril of storm and wreck and 
utter destruction. Jt was of this dangerous sail he had now to 
warn us. We were told that this sea, and almost the very portion 
which we now traveled, was that in which the Dutchman, at this 
season, usually sojourned for the exercise, with more perfect free- 
dom, of his manifold vagaries—a power being given to him, accord- 
ing to our worthy captain, for the due and proper punishment of 
those who, when his spirit was abroad upon the waters, dared to 
The voyager 


palter and trifle in idle games, sport and buffoonery 
evidently apprehended much, and as the gale freshened, his coun- 


tenance grew more gloomy, and his words more importunate in re- 
T 
0 


pacity him we forbore, and were compelled to refer to other re- 


ference to those levities and sports which we had fallen into 


sources for the recreation we required at such a time. There were | 
three of us, and we told our several stories. The youngest of our | 
trio was young indeed. He was tall, slender, graceful; eminently 
beautiful, a highly intelligent mind, and a finely wrought and sus- 
ceptible spirit. He was deeply in love, truly devoted to the young 
maiden, and the short time contemplated to elapse before they 
should again meet, was one of great and bitter privation. Becoring 
intimate from the circumstances of our situation, and probably from 
certain mnate sympathies, we learned all these particulars fron: his 
own lips He described the charms of his mistress, gave us the 
entire history of his connection, his hopes and fears and prospects ; 
and, m turn, we were equally communicative His name was 
Herbert 

The storm increased, and with so much violence, that we 
were faim to go upon the deck, impatient of our restraint below, 
though by no means secure, even with ropes and bulwarks and 
I shall never forget the awful splendor, 


a tenacious grasp above 
In the 


the fearful, the gorgeous magnificence of that prospect 
previous ten minutes the gale had increased to a degree of violence 
that would not permit us to hang out a rag of sail, and the vessel, 
under her bare poles, was driving down upon and through the black 
and boiling waters. Nothing was now to be seen but the great deeps, 
the vast and ponderous bulk and body of which groaned with its 
own huge and ungovernable labors. Horrible abysses opened before 
us, monstrous and ravenous billows rushed after us in awful gambols 
Mountains gathering upon mountains, clusterimg and clashing to- 
gether, threw up from the dreadful collision tall and spiry columns 
of white foam, that keeping its position for a few seconds would 
rush down towards us, like some god of the sea, bestriding the bil- 
lows, and directing their furies for our destruction. Under such 
impulses we drove on, with a recklessness fully according with the 
dread spirit that presided over the scene; now darting through the 
waters, occasionally rushing beneath them, then emerging and 
throwing off the spray, that shone upon the black and terrific pic- 
ture, in a contrast as grotesque as the tinsel ornaments upon the 
robe of a tyrant, in the thick of the battle, or at the execution of 
thousands. On a sudden our course was arrested by a mountain 
of water, She broke through 
the impedunent, however, with a fearful energy. Another sea came 
on, which we shipped, and the bark reeled without power beneath 
I was thrown from my feet, and seized with difficulty 
Again she 
a shock that again lost me the pos- 


under which our vessel labored 


the stroke. 
by the side, the water rushing in volumes over me 
sprung up and righted, but with 
session of my hold. At that moment a shriek of agony rushed 
through my senses ; and immediately beside me a passenger, one 
of my companions, torn from his hold, was swept over the side, into 
the unreturning ocean. He passed but a foot from me, in his pro- 
gress to the deep. How terrible was his ery of death—it will never 
pass out of my memory. He grasped desperately at my arm as he 
approached me. He would have dragged me with him to death, but 
I shrunk back ; and his look—the gleam of his eye—its vacantly 
horrible expression will never leave me. The vessel rushed on, 
unheeding ; and T saw him borne by the waves buoyantly for 
many yards in her wake before he sunk. He called upon heaven, 
and the winds howled in his ears, and the waters mocked his sup- 
plications. Down he went, with one husky ery that the seas stifled ; 
and the agony was over. That ery brought a chilling presentiment 
to my heart. Despair was in it to all. Though I seemed to live 
under a like influence, there was a degree of strange recklessness 
even in our scrupulous captain, for which I could not, and indeed 
did not seek to account. I felt assured we could not long survive 
Our vessel groaned and labored fearfully ; her seams opened, and | 


the waters came bubbling and hissing in, as if impatient of their | 


| of the tempest 


prey. Still she went on, the violence of the storm contributing to 
the buoyancy of the billows, and aiding her in keeping afloat. But, 
amidst all this rage and tumult, this strife of warring and vexed ele- 
ments, there was yet one moment in which they were under an uni- 
versal calm; one awful moment afforded, seemingly by the demon 


|| who had reused the tempest, that we might be enabled adequately 


to comprehend our situation. The feeling in this extremest mo- 
ment was the same with all on board, with no exception ; and one 
unanimous prayer went up to heaven 

The winds and the waves went forth 
There seemed an impelling 


It was but a moment. 
with redoubled violence and power 
tempest from every point of the compass. Suddenly, a broad and 
vivid flash of lightning illuminated the black and boiling surges; 
lingering upon them sufficiently long to give us a full glance of the 
Immediately in our course, came on a large and majestic 
She had no sails, but pursued a path directly in the teeth 
She came down upon us with the swiftness of an 
Her decks were bare, as if swept by a thousand seas—we 


scene 


vessel 


eagle. 
were right in her path—there was no veering, no change of course— 
The voice of the caplam rose above the tempest—it 
It spoke of the utter 
“ The flying 


no hope 
had a horror which the storm itself lacked 
despair, which was the feeling with all of us alike 
Dutchman,” was all he could say, ere the supposed phantom was 
overus. I felt the shock—a single crash—and crew, cargo, vessel, 
all—were down, crushed and writhing beneath its superior weight, 
struggling with, and finally sinking beneath the exulting waters 
But where was she, the mysterious bark that had destroyed us— 


| gone, gone! no trace of her progress, except our broken frag- 


ments—our sinking hopes . 

There had been no time for preparation or for prayer. The fatal 
stranger had gone clean over, or, indeed, through us; and, though 
sinking myself, it appeared to me that I could see her keel, with a 
singular facility of optical penetration, cutting the green mountains 
behind me, with the velocity of an arrow. Around me, scattered 
and sinking with myself, I beheld the fragments of our vessel, to- 
gether with the struggling atoms of our crew and company. Among 
these, floating near me, ona spar, [ recognised the fair and melan- 
choly features of young Herbert, the passenger, whose love affair I 
have already glanced at. I felt myself sinking, and seized vpon 
The spar upon which he rested veered round, 
He felt 
conscious of its inadequacy to the task of supporting both of us, 
But in vain. Neither 


of us could prove capable of much, if any generosity, on such an oc- 


him convulsively 
and, grasping it firmly, I raised my body to the surface. 
and strove to divert its direction from me. 
casion, and at such atime. Our grasp became more firm; and, 
while death and desolation and a nameless horror enveloped every 
thing in which we were the sole surviving occupants, we were ene- 
mies, deadly and avowed enemies—we, who had exchanged vows 
of the warmest friendship—to whom our several hopes and pros- 
pects had been unfolded with a confidence the most pure and un- 
qualitied—we sought each other's destruction, as the only hope in 
which our own lives could repose. He appealed to me with tears— 
spoke of the young girl who awaited him—the joys that were pro- 
mised—the possibility of both surviving, if T would swim off to a 
But I saw 
no spar; I felt that he strove to deceive me, and I became indig- 
? T laughed 


I too had loves and hopes, and a 


neighboring spar which he strove to point out to me 
nant with his hypocrisy. What was his love to me 
with a fierce fury in his face 
wild ambition, and I swore that I would not risk further a life so 
precious in so many ways. The waters seemed to comprehend our 
situation—a swell threw us together, and our grasp was mutual. 
My hand was upon his throat with the gripe and energy of despair ; 
I strangled him. I held 
on, ull all his graspings, all his struggles, and every pulsation had 


his arms, in turn, wound about my body 
entirely ceased. My strength, as if in close correspondence and 
sympathy with the spirit that prompted me, seemed that of a de- 
mon. In vain did he struggle. Could he hope to contend with the 
fiend of self, that nerved and corded every vein and muscle of my 
He uttered 
but a single name—but a bref word—through all our contest. That 


body ? Fool that he was, but such was not his thought 


name was the young girl's, who had his pledges and his soul—that 
word was one of prayer for her and her happiness; and I smiled 
scornfully even in our grapple of death, at the pusillanimity of his 
I had aspirations, too, and I mocked him with the ut- 
terance of ambitious hopes. I told himof my anticipated triumphs ; 
I predicted my own fame and future glory, and asked him the value 
He had but one 
answer to all this, and that consisted in the repetition of the beloved 


boyish heart 


of his worthless life, in comparison with mine 


one’s name 
hate 
mulated to life by one single dream of glory or of greatness, I had 


This but deepened my phrensy and invigorated my 
Had he uttered but one ambitious desire—had he been sti- 
spared his hfe. But there was something of insolence in the humi- 
lity of his aim that provoked my deepest malignity. I grappled him 
more firaly than ever, and withdrew not my grasp, until, bya flash 
of lightning, I beheld him blacker than the wild waters dashing 
I felt the warm blood gush forth upon my hands and 
arms from his mouth and nostrils, and he hung heavily upon me 
Would the deed had not been done. Would I might have restored 
him ; but the good spirit came too late for his hope and for my 
peace. I shrunk from my victin 
he. The paroxysm of death had confirmed the spasmodic hold, 
which, in the struggle, he had taken of my body. My victory was 
something worse than defeat. It was not merely death—it was the 


around us 


I withdrew my grasp—not so 


grave and its foul associations—its spectres and its worms, and they 
haunt me forever. 

We were supported by the buoyancy of the ocean alone, while 
under the violence of its dread excitements ; and I felt assured that 
the relaxation to repose of the elements, would carry us both down 
together. Vainly did I struggle to detach myself from his grasp. 
Freed from one hand, the other would suddenly clasp itself about 
my neck, with a tenacity only increased by every removal. His 
face was thrust close into my own—the eyes lit up by supernatural 
fires glaring in my own; while the teeth, chattering in the furious 
winds, kept up a perpetual cry of deatli—death—death—until I was 
mad—wild as the waters about me, and shrieking almost as loudly 
Fortunately, however, I had but little 
The agony of long 
The storm was over. The spar on 
which I floated, no longer sustained by the continuous swell, settled, 
at length, heavily down in its pause, and without an effort, I sunk 
beneath the waters, the corpse of my companion changing its posi- 
tion, and riding rigidly upon my shoulders. Ten thousand ships 
had not sustained me under such a pressure. The waters went 
over me with a roar of triumph, and I felt, with Clarence, how 
“horrid ‘twas to drown.” Even at that moment of dread and 
death, the memory of that vivid picture of the dramatist came to my 
senses, as I realized all its intensely fearful features in my own fate. 
What was that fate’ The question was indeed difficult of solution, 
for I did not perish I was not deprived of sense or feeling, though 
shut in from the blessed air, and pressed upon and surrounded by 
the rolling and yet turbulent waters. For leagues, apparently, could 
I behold the new domain into which I was new perforce a resident, 
the cold corpse still hanging loosely but firmly about my shoulders 
I settled at length upon a rock of a broad surface, which in turn 


in concert with the storm 
time for the contemplation of these terrors 


suspense was spared me 


rested upon a fine gravelly bed of white sand. Shrinking and shel- 
tering themselves in innumerable crevices of the rocks around me, 
from the violence of the storm that had raged above, I was enabled 
in a little time to behold the numberless varieties of the finny tribe 
that dwelt in the mighty seas. Many were the ferocious monsters 
by which I was surrounded; and from which I was only safe 
through the influence of their own terrors. There were huge ser- 
There roved the angry and 
ever hungry shark—his white teeth, showing like the finest saws, 
There leapt the 
lively porpoise—there swam the sword-fish, and galloped the sea- 


pents, lions and tigers of the ocean. 
promising little pause in the banquet on his prey. 
horse. They were not long in their advances ; I saw the sea-wolf 
prepare to spring—the shark darted like an arrow on my path, and, 
with a horror too deep for expression, I struck forth into the billows, 
A blow, from what quarter 
I know not, struck the corpse from my shoulders, and was spent 
My body was seized by a power, in whose grasp 

On a sudden, the 
My enemies assumed 
a new guise and appearance, and in place of fish and beast and rep- 
tile, | perceived myself closely surrounded by a crowd of old and 
young ladies, busily employed with a dozen smelling bottles, which 


and strove once more for the upper air. 


upon my head 
all vigor was gone, and every muscle relaxed 
entire character of the scene was altered 


they vigorously and most industriously employed in application to 
Where was I? Instead of a billowy dwelling in the 
sea, I was in possession ofthe large double family pew in the well- 


my nostrils. 


I had never been to sea—had not killed my 
but 
whole affair was a vast effort of diablerié—a horrible phantasm of 


known meeting-house 
companion—was not drowned, and hope never to be ; the 
the incule, got up by the foul fiend himself, and none other, for my 
The old ladies told me I had 
been trying to swim in the pew; the young ladies spoke of an en- 
deavor to embrace the prettiest among them ; the gauntlike, how- 


especial exposure and mortification 


ever, most charitably put it down to a spiritual influence ; as (en‘re- 


nous) doubtless it was. So much for taking late dinners with a 


friend, drinking my two bottles of Madeira, and going to a night- 


' 


meeting when I should have been in bed. Synrax 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 


In five minutes more, and the woody curtain will be withdrawn 





and I shall again greet the fine old English features of the hospita- 
ble hall, which erst rang with the music of bachelor festivities, ere 
the master of Morden became a Benedick 

Yes—here are signs matrimonial—improvements conjugal—the 
porter’s lodge so quaint—so ancestral—so every thing that it ought 
to be—gone—quite gone ; and its place profaned by a thing in the 
paltry gingerbread style, called modern Gothie—bah ! i 

My honest friend Roger, however, has not been discarded with 
the iwy—that’s something still 


Here we are. Ha! the old Newfoundlander! and Jess and Dia- 


mond ! Down, Cesar, down, you fool ! 
an alarm on the degene- 


he hall-door opens, ” My 


I am spared the trouble of thundering 





rate successor of the grim leonine face. T 
dear Charles! My dear Ned!” 

“ Never mind Platoff, Ned—Robin is master of the horse as of 
vore. Breakfast woos you, after a twelve miles’ ride; and Rose 
awaits your introductory bow.” 

“Mrs. Talbot—Mr. Edward Courtenay, the friend of whom you 
have heard me speak, Rose, whose only fault 1s a barbarous adherence 


| to the state of single misery—I have heard him declaim by the hour 


on the insipidity of marmage. We must convert the heretic 
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Mrs. Talbot smiled. She was a beautiful creature, about nine- 
teen, like one of the young roses that, at the parlor-window, were 
unfolding their sweetness to the sun. She discharged, with exqui- 
site grace, the honors of a morning repast—the choicest and best 
appointed I had yet paid homage to in Morden hall. 

Mrs. Talbot withdrew to dress for the purpose of paying a morn- 
ing visit. My friend folded his arm in mine—* This way, Ned.” 
In a few minutes we were among the oaks in the park. In a few 
minutes more we were toiling up an eminence that commanded a 
noble prospect of the fertilizing Severn, and the hills of Glocester- 
shire. We paused midway. ‘You have been a lucky fellow, 
Charles, and I shall not pretend to say what I should do under simi- 
lar temptation ; nevertheless, you must admit that the holy bonds 
of wedlock are fatal to sentiment—to excitement—to imaginative 
enjoyment—that, in short, the fireside feeling of comfort is the 
brightest gift in the treasury of Hymen.’ 

“T admit no such thing.” 

* Well, though only a few months ander the yoke, I dare swear 
that all your romantic notions of love and poesy have evaporated 
like the dew from the greensward. Confess, Charles, that Fancy’s 
magic temple crumbled into dust before the altar—and the ring. Apro- 
pos—under what auspicious star did you meet with Mrs. Talbot ?” 

“A little patience, and I shall answer you in both points.” 

We continued the ascent in silence. On the highest point of the 
eminence, some workmen were employed in finishing the erection 
of a small circular building. My friend pointed to it. 

“ That,” said he, “is my answer.” 

“ And what the deuce is that!’ 

* A camera-obscura.” 

“So Cupid beguiled you in a camera-obscura !—excellent ! And 
this is to be a grateful testimonial to the baby god! A proof that 





matrimony does not destroy romance !” 

Talbot laughed, and drew me to a rustic bench, whence a world 
of England's wealth and beauty was visible. 

** You shall hear the story of the dark chamber,’ 
‘It is now about two years since I[ set off on a trip to Treland, 
with the intention of visiting the Killarney lakes. I went by Bris- 
tol, and not finding a vessel on my arrival there, I amused myself 


said my friend 


for a day or two in rambling about the neighborhood of the dull old 
city. Among the places I most frequented was Clifton, and there it 
was that, in a singular way, I first beheld the form and features of 
her who has since rendered me as happy as man can hope to be 
‘On the summit of a rock that overhangs the Avon, there is a 
building resembling that on which these workmen are here employed 
It contained, at the period of my visit, a camera-obscura telescope 
and other instruments, for optical recreation. The camera-obscura 
was, the proprietor assured me, well constructed ; so I stepped in 
to inspect its wonders.’ 

«<* There sir,’ said the man, ‘is Blaize Castle, and Redland, and 
the promenade—what a beautiful line of light! Shall I shift the 
scene, sir?’ 

“*No—no!" said I. 

“The figures of two ladies appeared within the circle, surveying 
the scenery from a part of the cliff not more than a hundred yards 
They were clearly and accu- 


” 


‘Who have we here 


distant from the spot where I stood 

rately portrayed in miniature. One was advanced in years, the 

other was young, and as I then thought, and still think” 
* Ah, Mrs. Talbot!” I exclamed, interrupting him 


“Right. The ladies proceeded on their walk, and I followed them 





in shadow until they passed beyond the field of the instrument. I 
then hastily quitted the observatory, resolved to trace them to their 
I was just in time to see them step into a carnage, 
I ran after it 


about fifty paces, until the stare of some passers-by awakened me 


residence 
which drove rapidly off in the direction of Bristol 


The ladies were in mourning, and I had 


With these characteristics, I hoped 


to a sense of my folly 
noted their footman’s livery 
to discover their name and abode; but my inquiries were in vain, 
and I sailed for Ireland, excited, romantically enough, vet more 
powerfully than sober-munde d people would readily believe. I re- 
turned home by the way of Bristol, and meeting there with an old 
friend, a captain in the —— regiment of dragoons, agreed to remain 
with him for a few davs. Walking together near the observatory at 
Clifton, I related my adventure, and he recommended me to try ano- 
ther peep in the camera obscura. He accompanied me to the 
“he weather was extremely favorable, and 





I 


mystieal apartment 
every object was distinctly defined Mimi 
naders were discernible on all sides, but she who reigned supreme 


At length a lady, fa- 


groups of fair prome- 


in my remembrance was not among them 


shionably attired, appeared on the rocky platform. Her face was 


shaded by a parasol 

«* By Jove’ cried the captain, directing my attention to the la- 
dy’s ficure, “there comes my pretty coz, Rose Stafford—you must 
be prese nted.” 

“] was about to excuse myself, when the lady lowered her para- 
sol, and, lo' there was——" 

“Mrs. Talbot?” 

“ Right 
informed him that his cousia 
and the same: and he did not fail to rally Miss Stafford on her mys- 
Why should I weary you by going through ‘my 
Mine has been a umon of romance; 


again. T was not slow in accepting Merivale’s offer. I 


and my charming unknown were one 


terlous conquest. 
whole course of wooing’ 
and this observatory, with its camera obscura, has been reared in 





testimony” 


“That matrimony and the romantic are not incompatible. I am 


half converted to your doctrine.” 
“Your conversion, Ned, will be complete to-morrow, when my 


first marriage-anniversary is to be celebrated. I have planned 


a surprise for Rosa. We shall have a little féte upon this height, 
and the lady of Morden hall will cause you to repent of your bache- 
lor’s prejudices, when she visits the camera obscura.” — Blackwood 


A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT 


They're stepping off, the friends I knew, 
They're going one by one ; 

They're taking wives to tame their lives, 
Their jovial days are done ; 

I can't get one old crony now 
To join me in a spree ; 

They've all grown grave domestic men, 
They look askance on me. 


I hate to see them sober'd down— 
The merry boys and true 

I hate to hear them sneering now 
At pictures fancy drew ; 

I care not for their married cheer, 
Their puddings and their soups, 

And middie-aged relations round 
In formidable groups 


And though their wife perchance may have 
A comely sort of face, 
And at the table’s upper end 
Conduct herself with grace— 
I hate the prim reserve that reigns, 
The caution and the state, 
I hate to see my friend grow vain 
Of furniture and plate 


O!' give me back the days again 
When we hare wander'd tree, 

And stole the dew from every flower, 
The fruit from every tree ; 

The friends | loved—they will not ceme— 
They've all deserted me < 

They sit at home and toast their toes, 
Look stupid, and sip tea 





By Jove! they go to bed at ten, 
And rise at half-past nine 

And seldom do they now exceed 
A pint or so of wine 

They play at whist for sixpences, 
They very rarely dance, 

They never read a word of rhyme, 
Nor open a romance 


They talk—good Lord '—of polities, 
Of taxes, and of crops; 

And very quietly, with their wives 
They go about to shops ; 

They get quite skill'd in groceries, 
And learn’d in butcher meat, 

And know exactly what they pay 
For every thing they eat 


Alas' alas! for years gone by, 
And for the fnends I've lost, 

When no warm feeling of the heart 
Was chill’d by early frost 

If these be Hymen’s vaunted joys, 
I'd have him shun my door, 

Unless he'll quench his torch, and live 
Henceforth a bachelor 





TRANSCRIBERS OF THE SCRIPTURES 
In transcribing the sacred writings it has been a constant mile 
with the Jews, that whatever is considered as corrupt shall never 
A book of the 


letter too much, or with an 


be used, but shall be burnt, or otherwise destroyed 
law, wanting but one letter, with one 
error in one single letter, written with any thing but ink, or written 
on parchment made of the hide of an unclean animal, or on parch- 
ment not purposely prepare d for that use, or prepared by any but 
Israelites, or on skins of parchment tied together by unclean strings, 
shall be holden to be corrupt; that no word shall be written with- 
out a line first drawn on the parchment, no word written by heart, 
or without having been pronounced orally by the writer; that be- 
fore he writes the name of God, he shall wash his pen; that no 
letter shall be joined to another; and that if the blank parchment 


cannot be seen all around each letter, the roll shall be 


h sheet, and 


corrupt 


There are certain rules for the length and breadth of eac 


for the space to he left between each letter, each word, and each 


section Even to this day, it is an obligation on the persons who 
copy the sacred writings for the synagogues to observe them 


FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 
Oh! these endless, fashionable novels! Sorely do we me the 
day that gentlemen took it into ther heads to print No two pro- 


fessions can be more distinct than those of an author and a gentle- 





man. The difference ts as great as between a regular-bred actor— 


a Garrick or a Kemble—and a mere amateur of private theatricals 
—an Honorable Mr. Stapleton, or an Augustus Horatio Mandeville 
The former stands upon his merits alone ; the latter trusts to the 
indulgence of friends, and the astonishing fact that he should be 


able to perform at all. Ina fashionable novel the author commonly 


but expects that his lucubrations will 
j 


, ’ } 
be received with gratitude and applause, because he mtroduces Uie 


votes all literary merit vulgar ; 


most soap-boiling or sugar-selling reader into the frst corcles, and 
gives us a glimpse of at least three dukes, halt- a-dozen marquise, 
a score of lords, and baronets ad infinitum. He undertakes, too, 
to paint their manners and modes of life ; that is to say, he is pleased 

at 


to inform us that they rise at two, go to the park ull seven, dine at 


eight, lounge through evening parties till cock-crow, and then re- 
turn to bed. This might become a little monotonous ; and there- 
fore the more able and imaginative writer of a fashionable novel in- 
troduces a duel, a tour to the continent, and a marriage, to make 
the whole as complete and interesting as possible. “Oh honochrie ! 
oh honochrie '” the wearisome inanity of a whole cart-load of these 
Would to heaven that we could make one 
vast bonfire of them, as the doctors of the church at Constantino- 
ple once did of all the Greek poets We should thus give, in the 


une grande preuve d'intégrité, de pro- 


three-volumed books ! 


words of a French writer, “ 
hité, et de religion.” Mr. Haynes Bayley, who has written so many 


excellent songs, has written one against fashionable novels, which 


is 80 Very pat to our purpose, that we cannot deny ourselves the 


pleasure of giving it a place here—the more espec ially as we be 


heve it is not generally known to our readers 


* Lord Harry has written a novel, 


A story of elegant life; 
No stuff about love in a hovel, 
No sketch of a clown and his wile; 


No tras ! 


such as pathos and passion, 





fcc lings, Expression, OF wit, 
But all about people of fashion, 
Come, look at his caps how they fit 


Oh, Radcliffe, thou once wert the charmer 
Of girls who sat reading all night; 

Thy heroes were striplings in armor, 
Thy heroines damsels mn white 
But past are those ternble touches ; 

Our lips in derision we curl, 
Unless we are told how the duchess 
Conversed with her cousin, the earl 
‘Our dialogues now must be gute full 
. give you my word 
. you're looking delightful , 
*Indeed' do you think se, my lord 
‘You've heard of the marquis’s marriage, 
The bride with her jewels new set, 
Four horses, the new traveling carnage, 
¥ fourchette ” 





The depruné ata 


* Hant-ton tinds ber privacy broken, 
We trace all her 

The very small talk that is spoken 
By very 

At Tenby, Miss Jinks asks the loan of 
The book from the mnkeeper’s wife, 

And reads till she thinks she ts one of 


The leaders of elegant life 


ins and her outs— 


reat people at routes 


VENICE 
“T love,” says a celebrated traveler, “to contemplate, as I 
float along that multitude of palaces and churches which are con- 
gregated and pressed as on a vast raft.” And who,” says ano 
ther, “can forget his walk through the Morconer, where the night- 
ingales give you their melody from shop to shop, so that shutting 
your eves, you would think yourself in some forest glade, when, in- 
' Who can 


forget his prospect from the great tower which once, when gilt, 


deed, you were all the while im the middle of the s« 


und when the sun struck upon it, was to be desened by ships ifar 


aff; or on his visit to St. Mark's church, where you see nothing, 


tread on nothing, but what is precious the floor all agate, jasper ; 
the roof mosaic; the aisle hung with the banners of the subject 
cities; the front and its five domes aflecting you as the work of 
some unknown people’ Yet all this will presently pass away ; the 
waters will close over it; and they that come, row about it in vain 
to determme exactly where it stood.” 
AN EXTEMPORE TO 
Let puling 
For Mary or for Panny, 
My heart contains one only name 
A name more dear than any; 


BESSY 


wets vaunt their flame 


And if you ask that name trom me, 


"Tis not Jane, A 





e, nor Jessie ; 




















[tis a name worth all the three 
What could it be but Bessy ’ 
trods' if vou saw her hazel eye, 
Her teeth lhe rows of 
You'd own, | guess, witt a sigh, 
t sive ht match an earl; 
you aw her raven hair, 
So ringlety and tressy, 
I'll stake my honor you would swear 
No earl could match with Be sy 
The mer that her charms have slain 
Exceeds my « putat 
I'm sure no wonder were she vain, 
For she has thinned the nation! 
Though thousands fe at Waterloo, 
At Agincourt and Cressy, 
Those thous is would seem very few 
Beside those | thy Bessy 
et little does she think, I ween 
How deeply men adore her 
She knows not that she walks a queen, 
With slaves bent down before her 
She is not given to idle show, 
She is not vain nor dressy 
In pure and tranquil curreot flow 
‘ thomghts and hopes of Bessy 
Long, long I've worshipp'd at her shrine 


I've wander'd fram ut never; 
that she were mine 


O' would to heave 
My own—my own for ever! 
But ve not ask'd her yet I fear 
Yo make the dreadful essay 
I'll cut my throat from ear to ea 


It vou refuse me lewsy 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMBER THIRTY-SIX 


Baths of Lucea— Saratoga of Italy—hill scenery—river Lima—fashion- 
able lodgings—the villa—the duke’s palace —mountains—valleys—cot- 
tages— peasants— -winding paths-—amusements— -private parties— 
balls—fetes—a casino—originals of Scott's Diana Vernon and the 
Miss Pratt of the Inheritance—a summer in Italy, ete. ete. 

J spent a week at the baths of Lucca, which is about sixty 
miles north of Florence, and the Saratoga of Italy. None of the 
cities are habitable in summer for the heat, and there flocks all 
the world to bathe and keep cool by day, and dance and intrigue by 
night, from spring to autumn. It is very like the month of June m our 
country In many respects, and the diflerences are not disagreeable 
The scenery is the finest of its kind in Italy. ‘The whole village 
is built about a bridge across the river Lima, which meets the 
Serchio a half mile below. On both sides of the stream the moun- 
tains rise so abruptly, that the houses are erected against them, and 
from the summits on both sides you look directly down on the street 
Half way up one of the hills stands a cluster of houses, ove rlook- 
ing the valley to fine advantage, and these are rather the most 
fashionable lodgings. Round the base of this mountam runs the 
Lima, and on its banks for a mile is laid out a superb road, at the 
extremity of which is another cluster of buildings, called the Villa, 
composed of the duke’s palace and baths, and some fifty lodging- 
This, like the pavilion at Saratoga, is usually occupied by 
I have found no hill 


The moun- 


houses 
invalids and people of more retired habits 
scenery in Europe comparable to the baths of Lucea 
tains ascend so sharply and join so closely, that two hours of the 
sun are Jost, morning and evening, and the heat ts very little felt 
The valley is formed by four or tive stall mountains, which are 
clothed from the base to the summit with the finest chestnut woods ; 
and dotted over with the nest-like cottages of the Luccese peasants, 
the smoke from which, morning and evening, breaks through the 
trees, and steals up to the summits with an effeet than which a 
painter could not conceive any thing more beautiful. It is quite a 
little paradise ; and with the drives along the river on each side at 
the mountain foot, and the trim winding-paths in the hills, there is 
no lack of opportunity for the freest indulgence of a love of scenery 
or amusement 

Instead of living as we do in great hotels, the people at these 
baths take their own lodyings, three or four families in a house, 
and meet in their drives and walks, or in small exclusive parties 
The duke gives a ball every Tuesday, to which all respectable 
strangers are invited ; and while | was there an Italian prince, who 
married into the royal family of Spam, gave a grand /¢fe at the theatre 
There is usually some party every mght, and with the freedom of 
a watering-place, they are rather the pleasantest | have seen in 
Italy. The duke’s chamberlam, an Italian cavalier, has the charge 
of a casino, or public hall, which is open day and night for conver- 
sation, dancing and play. The Ltalians frequent it very much, and 
it is free to all well-dressed people ; and as there 1s always a band 
of music, the English sometimes make up a party, and spend the 
evening there in dancing or promenading It is mamtained at the 
duke’s expense, lights, music, and all, and he finds his equivalent in 
the profits of the gambling bank 

I scarce know who of the distinguished people I met there would 
interest you. The village was full of coroneted carriages, whose mas- 
ters were nobles of every nation, and every reputation. The original 
of two well-known characters happened to be there—Scott's Diana 
Vernon, and the Miss Pratt of the Inheritance. The former is a 
Scotch lady, with five or six children: a tall, superb woman still, 
with the look of a mountain-queen, who rode out every night with 
two gallant boys mounted on ponies, and dashing after her with the 
spirit you would bespeak for the sons of Die Vernon. Her husband 
was the best horseman there, and a * has been” handsome fellow, of 
about forty-five. An Italian abbé came up to her one night, at a 
small party, and told her he * wondered the king of England did 
“Miss Pratt’ was the companion of an English 


not marry her 
lady of fortune, who lived on the floor below me. She was still what 
she used to be, a much laughed at but much sought person, and it 
was quite requisite to know her. She flew into a passion whenever 
the book was named. The rest of the world there was very much what 
it is elsewhere—a medley of agreeable and disagreeable, intelligent 
and stupid, elegant and awkward. The women were perhaps supe- 
rior in style and manner to those ordinarily met in such places in 
America, and the men vastly inferior. It is so wherever | have been 
on the continent 

I remained at the baths a few weeks, recruiting—for the hot 
weather and travel had, for the first time in my life, worn upon me 
They say that a summer in Italy is equal to five years elsewhere, 
in its ravages upon the constitution, and so I found it 


FROM AN AMERICAN LADY ABROAD, 


TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


NUMBER BI EVEN. 





Rome, December 23, 1832. 
A Pew days ago, at the church of Santa Pudenziana, a girl 
took the veil, and we witnessed the ceremony. How much the | 
eyes have to do with the feelings of the heart! I went prepared | 


| city, a short distance from this burial-place ; 


| to have all my tenderest sympathies strongly called forth ; to be 


entirely wretched at this cruel sacrifice, this harsh sundering of 
all the beautiful and delicate ties that are generally fastened 
closely about the life of woman, and [ came away disappointed 
and provoked that she wus neither young nor pretty. She was 
most tawdrily drest, end followed by a feminine Cupid, worthy 
such a Venus, who kept hold of her skirts with wonderful tena- 
city. Her movements were any thing but sy]phid, her voice twin 
to a peacock’s; and, worse than all! when she parted with her 
gay attire for the gloomy vesture of a nun, while we leaned 
anxiously forward to see the thick dark masses of her shining 
hair unfold themselves down to her feet, as the unnecessary 
comb was taken out andthe relentless scissors opened to do their 
office, an assistant untied a hidden string, and off came some 
half dozen pounds of false hair! I thought even the cardinal 
looked surprised, for there remained in truth hardly anative lock 
to shear. However, she was interesting in her dark gown and 
close cap, and as she stood so arrayed behind the narrow grat- 
ing, something very like pity found its way unexpectecly to our 
a grainof 


o 


hearts. It is a marvel to me how any one possessing 
reason can look for happiness, or even serenity, in a narrow cell, 
barred windows, and walls so jealous that they exclude all things 
but the speck of sky just overhead. In joy, meditation, or sor- 
row, We so intuitively turn to nature, and confidingly leok to 
her maternal countenance for a reflection of the feeling that burns 
within us, that [ ean regard the voluntary act of putting her for- 
ever out of the way as nothing short of a most unwarrantable 
matricide, 

We left the self-doomed devotee to her fate, and proceeded to 
a spot inhabited by those to whom the world was also annihilat- 
ed, but not by their own volition—the protestant bury ing-ground 
[tis just within the walls of Rome, bythe gate of Saint Paul’s— 
not enclosed, but surrounded by a very broad, deep trench,which 
discovers the pavement of the ancient Osuan way at its bottom 
The tomb of Caius Cestius is inserted into, and forms partof the 
city-wall here; itis a miniature pyramid of about one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, and the small room in its heart, where 
he “rested from his labors,” was painted in fresco, specimens 
of which still remain; though Ae, sarcophagus, labors and all, 
have passed away cven from memory. Among the graves, and 
hidden by the long grass, | espied a slab with this inscription : 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
COR CORDICUM,. 
NATUS IV MDCCXCIL. 
OBLIT VIII MDCCOXXIL, 


AUG 
JUL 


* Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange.” 
This singular and appropriate epitaph was placed here by Byron 
over his friend's heart, which the flames of his funeral pyre, on 
I would have 
made a long pilgrimage expressly to behold this spot, and it was 
too gratifying to have it thus unlooked for before me. Though 
Shelley was all astray (deplorably so) in some of his ideas 
yet from what I can gather from many an incident and much of 
his life, he was a man of princely feelings and independent cha- 


the Mediterranean shore, would not consume. 


racter, imbued with a melancholy and exquisite sensibility that 
preyed only on himself. Byron, in a letter to Moore, speaks of 
him in these terms: “ He is, to my knowledge, the least selfish 
and the mildest of men--a man who has made more sacrifices of 
his fortune and feelings for ethers, than any I ever heard of. 
With his speculative opinions I have nothing in common, nor 
desire to have.” As for his poetry, it is what poetry should be ; 
acombination of beautiful and fervid imaginings with harmoni- 
ous Versification. I have read pages of his blank verse, and been 
perfectly astonished on discovering that it was not rhyme; and 
he “rings changes” in melody with the same skill that a master- 
musician composes Variations toan air. In fact, his “‘ Prometheus 
unbound” is a perfect opera, and I read it with that species of de- 
light with which L listen to Rossini’s absorbing measures. The 
unobtrusive grave of poor Keats, “ who died of the critics,” is at 
the entrance of the cemetery; the stone bears not hisname—no- 
thing but a broken harp, and the few words which, “in the bit- 
terness of his heart,” he ordered to be engraven there. Bowles 
has rather a superb mausoleum, but 1] looked atit from Shelley's 
undecked tomb, and it interested me not 

The ruins of the enormous church of Saint Paul are out of the 
it was burnt, but 
they have the intention of rebuilding it with more than its former 
splendor. Stull further, is Saint Paul’s of the three 
and how do you imagine itobtaimed its name? Saint Paul was 
decapitated here, for they show you the half-column in a corner 
After the 
disjunction, 1t jumped thrice, and immediately these fountains 
issued from the places it touched. This spot is really interesting, 
however, as that where Dioclesian caused ten thousand chris- 
tians to be executed after they had completed his baths. 
other direction, out of the gate of Saint Sebastian, and under the 
church of the same name, is anentrance tothe catacombs. They 
are many miles in extent, and consist of numerous arches and 
passages cut out of the earth; being destitute of strength from 
brick or stone, they are not the safest things possible to explore 
It was melancholy to grope about this dismal refuge of the chris- 
tians in the time of their persecutions; to see the graves of the 
martyrs and the faithful piled one upon the other on either side 
ofus. Thousands and thousands have been buricd here. By 


vuntains, 


on which his head was placed during the operation 


In an-, 


thrusting our candles through the crevicesin many of the tombs, 
bones became plainly visible. The ancient altars of the wor- 
shippers have not been removed, and our visit gave us some idea 
of the sufferings they endured for ‘‘conscience sake.” We drove 
hence to Caracalla’s Circus, the most perfect remaining. It be- 
longs to the banker Torlognia, through whose enterprise it has 
been cleared out. We settled, to our private satisfaction, the plan 
of it, the position of the emperor's seat when he gave the signal 
for the commencement of the games; which were Marcellus’s 
temples of Honor and Virtue, and then turned to admire, as in 
duty bound, the tomb of Cecilia Metella. Neither the beauty ot 
the structure, nor its durability, could preserve this ‘‘ woman’s 
grave” trom disturbance; the calmness of death's avode was in- 
vaded by the tumults of war, and during its change from a se- 
pulchre toa fortress, the ashes of its owner went—no one knows 
where! 

On our return to the city, we passed the tomb of the Horatii, 
where the unhappy Horatia is buried, who was stabbed by her 
brother for bewailing the death of her lover, his antagonist. So 
much for the stern virtwe of the Romans! Mutius, holding his 
hand in the flame ; Portia, swallowing coals, and all thatsort of 
thing, [can revere; but, the murdering a simple girl for feeling 
her individual loss, amid the universal joy that loss occasioned 
to the rescued lives of Rome; and the condemnation to death 
of his son by that terrible old Brutus, is, in my estimation, gn 
excess of morality ‘“ more honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance.” But, to return to our ramble: descending intoa plain, 
just under the brow of a hill, is the grotto of the fountain of 
Egeria. Grass and bushes grow over the roof; vines, moss, 
and the delicate maiden hair cling to the sides. The fountain is 
sparkling clear, and in the innermost recess reclines a statue, 
“if shape it may be called, that shape has none,” for time has 
been busy and dealt with it according to his habitude. The leok- 
out from this secluded spot upon the surrounding country and 
the beautiful temple on an eminence a little way off, is charm- 


ing. Numa certainly had taste. Very near the gate of Saint 
Sebastian, was Hannibal's encampment; no wonder the Ro- 





mans were alarmed ; that and the temple of Return, which they 
erected after he raised the siege, and returned towards Naples, 
did not escape our investigation, you may be sure. 

We paid our devoirs two or three days ago on our way to Ti- 
voli, to all that remains of Adrian’s villa, which is a heap of 
walls and stones. As for endeavoring to make out the library, 
lyceum, academy, and so forth, we did not; the attempt would 
have been as unavailing as that of investigating the original 
planof Dioclesian’s baths, Caracallas’s, Titus’s and a hundred 
others of the same calibre. For my part, I am tired to death 
of trying to make difficult things plain, so I have arrived at the 
determination of reverencing all ruins, en masse; of saying to 
myself, in this vast palace such an emperor did so and so; here 
lived the philosopher; there the orator—and leave to wiser 
heads than mine the minutia andthe detail. Tivoli with its 
lovely temple of Vesta, (for which an Englishman offered one 
hundred thousand dollars, intending to remove tt to his own do- 
mains,) claimed all of a day but the hour or two we devoted to 
the villa. It is scarcely possible to believe these falls artificial. 
They were planned by Bernini, and the river Anio gives itself 
to their formation. ‘The water is precipitated from an immense 
height in beautiful spray; grottoes decp in the rocks are every 
where seen; and from all points of view, above or below, the 
effect is enchanting. Our donkey-ride here would have been 
voted tedious, hard and altogether insupportable, but for the cap- 
tivating scenes amid which it led us. The house of Mecenas, 
Horace’'s patron, was pointed out to us during the excursion. 
On our return to Rome, we again encountered that odious lake 
of Tartarus, whose waters turn to stone every vegetable sub- 
stance subjected to its influence. It is so horridly impregnated 
with sulphur, as to be odoriferous for a mile at least; still we 
had the courage to remain in its vicinity long enough to select 
many curious specimens of petrified roots and reeds. Ere we 
were deposited at our hotel, a shower of rain came on, which 
gave us an opportunity of expatiating on the delectable fashion 
the Romans have of leading off the water from the houses by 
pipes standing out from the roofs about three feet. Of course 
the fluid flows down in torrents on the passers-by, and the old 
man’s saying in Hood's book, holds good—“ It never rains but 
it pours.’ 

Weundertook the task of ascending a hundred and twenty 
steps to stand upon the spot where, soon after the nativity of 
our Savior, was erected the earliest altar ‘‘to the first born God.” 
We had heard that the altar was still existing in this church of 
Maria d’Aracoeli, but it is not so; in the place of it, however, 
they show the wonderful Bambino. It is most religiously kept 
in a recess, lying on a pillow, with a wax Virgin Mary, (ina 
white satin petticoat and blue pelisse) kneeling beside it. She 
is sufficiently bedecked with jewels, but the child ts one blaze ot 
brill:ants; nobles, queens and emperors have vied with one ano- 
ther in their offerings to this puppet, which is paraded tn state 
on christmas day, and carried to people who are dangerously ill, 
when they can afford to pay the price. ‘The Franciscan monks 
(to whose order it pertains, ) boast of its miraculous powers, and 
without doubt, they have a warrant for so doing; the revenue it 
brings them, will bear out the assertion. From the porch of this 
church, we performed an antithesis ; for we descended the steps, 
the hill, and a rough ladder into the prison of the Decemvirii. 
The affecting incident of “ filial piety” is said to have occurred 
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there, and it was something to bein thatdamp dungeon, and to 
feel through all its gloom the holiness of the spot. 

We have sailed down the Tiber too; not certainly in a very 
classical barge. What will not association effect! But for it, 
we should have deemed the “ yellow Tiber”’ but a muddy stream, 
and the prospect on either side, of dingy houses down to the 
water's edge, not especially inviting. However, we passed the 
base of Mount Janiculum, where Porcenna had his camp—the 
triumphal bridge—the palatine and Saint Angelo’s—the island 
of Esculapius, formed from the corn off Tarquin’s land, and 
which during the strong odor of his villainy, no Roman would 
appropriate—and the ruins of the arch of Triumph, erected on 
the site of the bridge, made famous by HoratiusCocles. Really, 
with the aid of a little enthusiasm, we had quite a proud enjoy- 
ment. The truth is, a person on coming to Rome, must previ- 
ously make up his mind to be delighted or disappointed with all 
he sees, he has so many accessaries to help along the one or the 
other feeling. He may take up a stone, and think it nothing but 
a stone; or he may ama!gamate with it Romulus, Coriolanus 
or Cicero. He may call the river a ditch, or the Tiber; the 
statue in the Spada palace, that of a man, or of Pompey the 
great, at whose feet Brutus gave “the unkindest cut of all ;” and 
soas he may proceed ad infinitum andad libitum. Some folks, 


you know, find as much gratification in discontent, as others in | 


satisfaction; so, according to the humor will the impression be. | 


In what vein think you, have I luxuriated? 


I meant to have given you a description of the villas and pa- 


laees, but I find it impossible. When I tell yeu that Cardinal 
Fesch has twelve hundred pictures hung up in his residence, 
besides three thousand for which he has no place, and that most 
of the other collections we have seen number their hundreds too 
that I could not speak of Claude without, in conscience, extend- 
ing the same liberality to Tempesta, Rosa or Poussin; and then 
Ra phael, Titian, Guido, Spagnoletto, Albano, Correggio, Mu- 
rillo, Paul Veronese, the Carracci and others by scores would 
torment me for the reasons of my neglect towards them; taking 
all this into view, I am convinced you hold me excusable in 
treating them all with the same considerate silence. We have 
found much pleasure in visiting the studivs of living artists 
Thorwaldsden’s, where among many beauties is conspicuous 
his Adonis, for which he asks ten thousand dollars; his pupil, 
Bien-aime’s, where is a fine statue of Virtue guiding Inno- 
cence, and acopy of the Apollo’s head; Trentenoras, where be- 
sides his own excellent productions, is the cast of Canova’s 
Venus Vincitrice, whose original was the princess Borghese ; 
Camuccini the greatest living painter, but the difficulty with re- 
gard to palaces and villas, will apply with equal force to studios 
I have omitted telling you till the very close of this epistle, 
what I cannot bear to think of; we leave Rome to-morrow! 
We goto Naples, where new scenes and sights await us; still 
I am sure my thoughts will not depart hence with my body. 
Is it not odd, that all the ruins and ancient things I have seen 
here, assimilate themselves to me, like old remembrances? In 
fact, for weeks past they have been old friends to me, and now 
must share the fate of such; that is, give place to new ones. 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


A FEW OF THE INCONVENIENCES OF SEEING SHAKSPEARE ACTED 


In the mass of miscellaneous reading that is constantly meeting 
the eye and passing from the memory, you occasionally meet with 
a remark or odd saying of an adhesive quality; like a burr, “it will 
stick.” 
indeed, that I have forgotten the precise form of words in which 
the meaning was couched, but the purport of the sentence was— 
«that Shakspeare lost by representation in the same proportion that 
others gained by it; that the one was like a spruce apprentice set 
off by his Sunday clothes—the other hke Apollo, tricked out by a 
tailor.” I dare say the same thought has struck manya man, after 
reading or seeing Shakspeare, and been illustrated by many men in 


It 1s long ago since the following came in my way ,; so long, 


many modes before this time ; still, let the reapers and gleaners go 
ever so carefully over the field, there are always some few stray 
ears to be picked up by a straggler—patches, remnants of the boun- 
teous harvest that has already been gathered in by the first in the 
field. Nevertheless, that is no good reason why a poor plodder in 
the stubble should be discouraged. Let him gather together, as he 
best may, what others have passed by, and so that it be sound and 
wholesome—neither blighted nor mildewed—let those laugh who 
have little better to do at his unostentatious handful 

In speaking of the inconveniences of seeing Shakspeare acted, let 


us pass by, in quiet resignation, the more purely imaginative of his 


plays—his ** Tempest” and “ Midsummer Night's Dream.” These 
wild and delicate pieces of fancy were never intended for the hard 
handling and business calculations of stage managers and their un- 
derlings. A summer’s day would be all too short to detail the strange 
wrong, the mutilation, the degradation they suffer on the stage 

Their delicious poetry should be for the hours of privacy alone ; 
and even then, a man should not trust himself to read some of the 
passages in the latter play (or dream) aloud ; they are of too fine a 
texture for the harsh human voice, and should be imibed and con- 
veyed to the senses by the eye alone. But to hear them ima thea- 
tre! To have them remorselessly bellowed forth from the foot- 
lamps by the lumps of clay who do the scavenger work of the 
drama, is absolutely terrible! It is worse than assassinating 
Handel or Mozart with a bagpipe, or plaving Hadyn’s symphonies 


on a hurdy-gurdy! And yet, what will not mortals attempt * 
most of us have actually heard a stage Bottom issue such directions 
as these to some silly, fat, flobby child in white or green—* Mon- 


| sieur Cobweb ; good monsieur, get your weapons in your hand, and 


kill me a red-hipped humble-bee on the top of a thistle ; and good 
monsieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much 
in the action, monsieur; and, good monsieur, have a care that the 
honey-bag break not ; I would be loth to have you overflown with 
a honey-bag, signior ;” while Moth, Peas-blossom, Mustard-seed, 
and the other elves who 
“ Creep into acorn cups and hide them there,” 

have been represented by the brothers and sisters of Cobweb, the 
juvenile produce and property of some industrious matron connect- 
ed with the establishment 
presenting the wall. And with all our vaunted improvements in stage 
decoration, how much worse eff was the poor Athenian company for 
their lion and wall and moonshine, than the unfortunate modern 
scene-painter or property-man, who ts called upon by the text to fur- 
nish a bank as per order 


This is as bad as Snout the joimer re- 


* T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 

Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine 

There sleeps Titania.” 
No—there are scenes and materials about the **Tempest” which 
may, in some slight degree, excuse its introduction on the stage, 
and atone for the manifold barbarities committed upon it when 
there—but never let the “ Midsummer Night's Dream”—that fine 
film—that pure abstraction—that delicate fret-work of an ethereal 
imagination, have a tangible existence 

Let us pass to the common acting plays—Macbeth 

sitting by the fire on a winter's evening, * wrapped” in the perusal 


You are 


of this masterpiece ol nature's masterpiece, preparatory to Vising 
the theatre to see it played. In your mind's eye you perceive the 
* blasted heath,” the scene of Macbeth’s temptation—sterile and 
wild—covered with masses of primeval and * herbless granite,” 
and untenanted, save by the lonely plover or shy and solitary moor- 
cock 


* posters of the sea and land,” recounting their exploits, and hold 


Beside some rude cairn are clustered the weird sisters, 


ing devilish consultation ; in the distance is the army of Macbeth 
There 1s a bleak and gloomy grandeur in the picture vou have 
drawn, and you hasten to the theatre to have it realized. Does not 
your enthusiasm receive ashock! Before you is some old contined 
** wood-scene,” used on all occasions, with Macbeth and Banquo, 
the three beldames, and divers ill-drilled supernumeranes huddled 
together in most unseemly proximity ; while the hags, “so wither'd 
and so wild in their attire,” are generally represented (for what 
reasun managers only know,) by three low comedians, for the most 
part hearty, plump, oleaginous personages, with whom all sorts of 
odd, out-of-the-way associations are connected, in patched red and 
tartan petticoats, and stationed in the full glare of the gas lamps ! 


True, some of this cannot be remedied, but much of it might, were 


The | 


a tithe part of the money and attention directed towards it that ts 


wasted on some gaud or pantomime ; and much that is now vulgar, 
common-place and ridiculous, might, by the aid of a litte liberality 
But the 
managers think that Shakspeare may be used and abused after any 


and they think mght, 


and common sense, be rendered grand and unpressive 


fashion—that he has stamina for any thing ; 
though they act wrong. * Scenery, machinery, dresses and decora 
tions,” however, may be amended—* that’s comfort vet ;" but, alas! 
what mental millwnght—what skillful machinist, will put in order 
and wind up the talking machines that** do” the subordinate parts 
about the theatre to the true Shaksperian pitch, and set them a- 
going for the night! Is the schoolmoster yet abroad ordamed to shed 
a ray of light upon their benighted understandings, concerning the 
meaning of the author, or make them sensible of the sunple but um 
portant fact, that blank verse is not prose, and ought to be spoken 
differently ? 
suffers 


Here it is where our great dramatic poet principally 
The exuberant genius of Shakspeare could not stoop to 
petty calculations. It never entered 1ato his thoughts what unima- 
ginative pieces of mortality would, in after times, give utterance to 
the glorious poetry that 1s scattered indiscriminately over his pages 
Small oceasion had he to play the niggard, and carefully apportion 
out his sweet fancies and rare conceits to those who would be likely 
to give them most effect in the representation ; and hence it is that 
the **Goodmen Dulls” of the theatre—the honest, plodding gen- 
tlemen with small salaries, and corresponding capacities, who, i 
other authors, have language admirably adapted to their modes of 
thinking and expression put into their mouths, have frequently, when 
doing their work in subordinate characters in Shakspeare, to utter 
passages redolent with beauty, which they do im a way that very 
satisfactorily shows these “ unperfect speakers” have little occasion 
to thank the gods for having made them “ poetical.” 

Of all Shakspeare’s characters there are not any so systematic- 
ally ill-used as these same witches in Macbeth. It has been thought 
by many who know something of the matter, that there are a wild- 
ness and sublimity in the character and attributes of those malig- 
rant hags that are perfectly approachable by any one below Shaks- 
peare’s calibre. And, be it noted, they are not only of wondrous 
import of themselves, but the mainspring of all the principal events 
in the great drama to which they belong. The talentand intellect 
of the greatest ornaments the stage has produced, would not be 
misapplied in endeavoring to give an adequate idea of these strange 


and fantastical creations. Yet what are they at present! Three 
old women, absolute objects of mockery and laughter to the audi 
ence. Nay, this seems in some degree to be now their legitimate 
purpose ; for it is not unfrequently the case, that when the specta- 
tors are more decorous than usual, some of the witches, by a gro 
tesque action or ndiculous intonatiop, appeal to them for the custo- 
mary tribute—a hearty laugh! But it is not always the actors who 
are in fault. There is one thing which has always especially moved 
my admiration. Ii is the marvelous small provocative to laughter 
which people require when congregated together in large bodies, and 
when it is quite clear they should do any earthly thing rather than 
laugh. Here, for instance, where the most solemn attention and 
breathless anxiety should pervade the house— 

First Witch. Look what I have! 

Second Witch. Show me' show me '! 

First Watch. Here | have a pilot's thumb, 

Wreck'd as he did homeward come 

Third Witch. A drum! a dram! Macbeth doth come 
Upon this hint, if it is a favorite actor that is expected, a universa 
uproar or row commences, which lasts until Macbeth comes swag 
gering and bowing down the stage. If it is not any yreat or novel 
favorite that personates the hero, the scene proceeds in the follow- 
ing hvely manner 

Third Witch. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine 
Here the first witch, as a part of the incantation, bows or nods her 
head thrice, and a general smile instantly suffuses the faces of a 
majority of those present m boxes, pit and gallery, which indisputa 
bly proves that nodding the head thnice is essentially and exquisitely 
comic Phe second witch continues, “and thrice to thine,” suiting 
But when the 


md thrice again to make up 


the action to the word, upon which a titter ensues 
third witch, in obedience to the line, * 


nine,” adds one more ; the great merriment of the audience can no 
longe r be contamed, : 


ind * Peace ! the charm's wound up,” is utter 


ed amid a roar of laughter. “ By day and night, but this is won- 


drous strange Certes, it would be a merry treat for Voltaire, the 
blasphemer of Shakspeare, to see many parts of Macbeth acted 
On the stage, in the garbled selection designated Richard IT] 
how much do we miss, or rather, what a one-sided view is present 
Ther : 


is no rlef m the character; 
ksperian, for itis unmixed evil 


ed to us of the hero it is 

All the darker shades 
are det pene d and brought prominer tly forward, and the lighter and 
We 


nehback,”’ the * bottled-spider,” the subtle tyrant, the 





searcely Sh 


more agreeable tints sedulously excluded from the picture 


have the *h 


hypocrite and the murderer at full length; but we miss the lively, 
unmmated Richard 


ed courtier, the * princely Gloster,”’ such as isto be found in Shak- 


the blunt, quick-witted soldier ; the accomplish 


We miss all his bitter, though pleasant and not altogether 


unmerited 


Spe are 
gibes and yeersat King Edward, his wife, and her relations 


“We speak no treason, man; we say, the king 
and his noble queen 
Well struck in years; fair, and not jealous 


We say, that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 


Is wise and virtuous ; 


A cherry lip, 
A bonny eve, a passing pleasing tongue 
And the queen's kindred are made centle folks ' 


Hlow say vou, sir’ 


yee 


can you deny all this 
and twenty other similar passages, and we lose that respect for him 


which, maugre his bad qualities, his energy, his fiery courage, his 
constancy, generalship, and mtellectual superiority to those around 
him extort from us, through the three parts of Henry VI. Through 
out the long and bloody wars of the roses, he 1s almost the only pro. 
minent character who is not, at the same time, as weak as wicked 

But of all the acting plays, King Lear undoubtedly suffers most 
Sins of omussion and commision are here too numerous to be point 
Phere ts a radical unfitness, too, in the exposure of the in- 


firmity and unbecility of the 


ed out 
wed monarch, through five long acts, 
that os scarcely possible for genius, even of the highest order, to over 
come The pity produced by an exhibition of physical decay for 
any lengthened period, ts nearly allied to contempt ; and contempt is 
by no means the feeling with which either the mental or bodily weak- 
nesses of Lear ought to be regarded. In the closet we think of him 
with natural reverence, as * a poor, despised, weak and infirm old 
man,” “ fourseore and upwards," on the stage the repulsive infirm 
ites attendant on this condition —shaking, coughing, tottering—or 
worse than that, the awkward imitations of them by the actor who 
is constantly obtruding them on us to show his knowledge of, and at 
tention to the part, repel our sympathies Besides, the madness 0; 
Lear is too subtle and refined, almost too sacred for the stage 
The superhuman touches of pathos and passion are too exquisitely 
fine and delicate for the atmosphere of a theatre. We get too deeply 
interested to endure the thought that it 1s but a counterfeit * well- 
painted passion” we aré looking on; and, m the excited state of our 
feelings, appl use becomes in pe rtiinence, and the other noises of a 
playhouse loathsome Whenever other writers for the stage have 
failed, it has been from lack of means—from an mability to conceive 
or express what the passion or situation required ; but Shakspeare 
has done more than succeed ; in the exercise of his immortal powers 
he has at times risen to a pitch that has rendered it impossible for 
mortals of more limited faculties, even in their happiest moments of 
inspiration, to give other than a poor and unperfect illustration of 
hismeaning. Of all his characters this is most conspicuous in Lear, 
In these latter days no English actor, save Kean, has succeeded in 


giving even a faint idea of the crazed monarch , all otherattempts have 
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been little better than pitiable. I do not say this dictatorially. 
There are many, I doubt not, better qualified to judge than myself, 
who think differently. J quarrel with no man’s opinion, but claim 
the right of expressing and retaining my own. Those who are 
much in the habit of attending the theatre, get inuted to dramatic 
butchery of all sorts, and can git and see, even with asmile on their 
countenance, Othello, Richard, Hamlet, Macbeth and other of their 
acquaintances, * savagely slaughtered ;” but even the most seared 
and case-hardened play-goer must feel, that an il-judged attempt in 
Lear is little better than profanation. 

lam by no means contending that Lear should never be played, 
but have only been endeavoring to point out some of the difliculties 
and disadvantages attendant thereon. Yet I had almost forgotten 
the principal drawback. On the stage the Fool, (so called,) the best 
and wisest, if not the wittiest of all Shakspeare’s fools, is altogether 
omitted. All his pithy sayings—his scraps of doggerel, with a deep 
meaning in them—his shrewd commentaries on the folly of the 
king, and the ingratitude of his daughters—all gone * at one fell 
swoop.”” We miss him sadly, for he is not only the most sensible, 
but best hearted of fools; and there is something peculiarly touch- 
ing in his unflinching adherence to the fortunes of his master, at the 
same time that he has judgment to see his interest lies the other 
way, and shrewdness to give such keen and bitter counsel as this 
for the desertion of fallen greatness—* Let go thy hold when a great 
wheel runs down a hill, lest it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee after. When 
a wise man gives thee better counsel, give me mine again ; I would 
have none but knaves follow it, since a fool gives it.” He seems, 
too, to have a quicker insight than any around, as to “ how the 
world wags; for when Kent asks, 


“ How chance the king comes with so small a train ?” 


he chides his dullness of perception by answering, “ An thou hadst 
been put in the stocks for asking that question, thou hadst well de- 
served it.” In the last extremity, when the poor monarch is “ un- 
housel’d,” and exposed to all the furies of the elements, we still hear 
of poor Motley— 

Kent. But who is with him? 

Gent. None but the Fool ; who labors tooutjest 

His heartfelt injuries.” 

What a picture is presented to the imagimation by these few words, 
“none but the fool” of fallen greatness on the one band, and un- 
swerving fidelity on the other. It is gratifying to know that this af- 
fection is at least reciprocated, for Lear, even after his “ wits begin 
to turn,” exclaims, 

* Poor fool and knave'! [have one part in my heart 

That's sorry yet for thee '" 

But we might pursue this subject to the “ crack of doom ;" or at 
least, to speak more prosaically and sensibly, we might continue it to 
a most tiresome and unreasonable length. The gist of what we have 
been endeavoring to show is—not that Shakspeare should be played 
less, but that he should be read more—to poimt out to those who are 
contented with becoming acquainted with him, for the most part, 
through the medium of the stage, how much they lose by such a 
procedure ; and to prove that some of his plays, from their high and 
peculiar natures, are fitted for the closet alone; and to expose a 
few of the drawbacks upon the pleasure of seeing him acted, ocea- 
sioned by the carelessness or meapabiliy of those who have the 


charge of dramatic entertamments. Cc 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCHES OF EMINENT AMERICANS 
Nathanicl Ames, 

A puvatctan of Dedham, Massachusetts, was born in 1708, but two 
years younger than Franklin; and never, perhaps, did two minds re- 
semble each other so much. Ames published an almanac for a long 
tume, which obtained great celebyity 
information as regarded the mathematical part of it, but there is a 
fund of common sense in this publication that gives it a value to 
this day. In the almanac for 1745, there is a prophecy of this eoun- 
try detailing what it would be ina given peried to come, which has 
been as hiterally fulfilled as any apocalypse that ever has been 


This did not require much 


given by seer or sage. There is now and then a being who is made 
to foretell what will take place, without any supernatural gifts, 
merely by putting tlungs together, and drawing inferences natural 
as life 
a champion for the interests of this country, he erected a monument 


Ames was a patriot, and when Chatham stepped forth as 


to his fame. It was a rude one, but the passing traveler stopped 


to view it; and a greater number gazed 


the one erected to his memory m Westminster Abbey 


upon it than ever did upon 
Dr 
had the reputation of a fortune-teller, and often by his sagacity as- 


Ames 


tHe used 
No 


one, however, who ts acquainted with the credulity of the great 


tonished those who apphed to hin for counsel and advice 
to amuse his friends by a detail of his « xperienee in this way 


mass of mankind, will be surprised to hear of any story of deee p- 
tion on this head by so sagacious a man 

In the years preceding the revolution, he spread before the puble 
the great doctrines of republicanism, and urged the people to aet 


up to them; but he did not live to see their commencement, 
having died in 1765, ten years before the revolutionary war broke 
out; but he saw the advent with as much certainty as he calcu- 
lated an eclipse of the sun or moon 


Hlis wife, the mother of the 


celebrated Fisher Ames, lived to a great age, approximating to a | 
century. His eldest son bore his name. He graduated in 1761, | 
and died at Dedham, 1822, in the eighty-second year of his age, 
eighteen years older than his brother Fisher Ames, so distinguished 
as an orator in congress, and in the convention of Massachusetts 
for adopting the constitution of the United States. The elder bro- 
ther adopted every doctrine of the revolutionists of France, and 
continued in his belief to the hour of his death, while the ora- 
tor held in abhorrence every thing that belonged to that period. 
The great proportion of their lives passed in estrangement and 
They are in their graves. Is there any enmity in another 
world! The most bitter hatreds are between those who have once 
loved the most; such is the imperfection of human nature! such 
the miseries to which we are subjected. There is no tribunal this 
side of heaven for settling family quarrels. ‘Time cannot wear them 
out, nor death himself cure them. 


quarrel 





SELECT ESSAYS. 


FRUITS IN THEIR SEASON. 
STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. 


BY HENRY G. BELL. 


Away with thee, blithe April! away with thee into the green 
churchyard of the past! Thou art of those whom we love, yet can 
part from with scarce a sigh! Thou art the young Aurora of the 
year that comes to tell of brighter hours, and even as thy soft voice 
whispers of their coming, they steal upon thee, and thou art for- 
gotten in their effulgence 

Away with thee, bright May! 
glancing streams winding down the hills, where not a lingering 
snow-wreath dares to tempt the sun-beams of the bright blue skies. 
[ am an angler, and I owe thee, sweet May! many an hour's for- 
getfulness of all the world—many awaking dream and glorious vision 
wherein hope was truth, and life eternity! Away with thee, deceiver! 

June, unequaled June, is blazing full in the meridian. See, how the 
See 


T am an angler, and I love thy 


old ancestral woods extend in gladness their umbrageous arms! 
how the golden flowers in countless millions spring up with a sudden 
impulse of life and joy on every green bank, and in each quiet se- 
questered glade! Hark! the music of universal nature rings through 
the air! There is a voice in every fleecy cloud—an unseen spirit of 
melody in every passing zephyr. The lakes, the rivers, and the 
seas, lo! they are liquid light! Saw you that unforgotten sunset— 
those purple gleams upon the mountain—those rainbow streaks 
through all the glowing west! Then the soft soothing of the twi- 
light-hour—when the bee is asleep in his honied cell, and the im- 
perial butterfly rests on the bosom of the dew-gemmed flower— 
when not a sound steals on the rapt ear but the beating of the 
sleepless heart, and the wordless aspirations of the invisible soul, 
conscious of its immortality! Hail to thee, loveliest June! Thy 
smile awaited me at my birth; may it rest upon me at the hour of 
death—miay it cast its sunshine mto my grave as my coflin descends 
into the earth, and the few who loved me look upon it for the last 
time ! 

The fruits—the luscious ruby fruits—are swelling into ripeness. 
I know nothing of the fruits of the south—lI talk of those of my own 
country. I have a thorough contempt for Italy with its grapes !— 
I detest Spam with its oranges !—I should be happy to annihilate 
Turkey and Asia with their olives and citrons!—I am writing and 
thinking only of Scotland—I was a child once ;—reader! so were 
you. Do you recollect the day and the hour when the blessed in- 
fluence of strawberries and cream first flashed on your awakened 
mind, and you felt that life had not been given you in vain? I was 
just seven years old—my previous existence is a blank in memory 
—when I spent a June in the country. 1 may have picked before, 
in the blind ignorance of mfancy, some little red pulpy balls, which 
may have been presented to me on a little blue plate by my aunt or 
grandmother—but never—never til my seventh year was I aware, 
that im the melting luxuriance of one mouthful, so large a share of 
human happiness might be comprised. Sugar, cream, and straw- 
berries! Epicurean compound of unimaginable ecstasy! trinity of 
excellence ! 
all the annals of taste 


have yielded somewhat to the deadening effect of time, but t 


producing the only harmonious whole known to me in 


! The fresh vigor of my youthful palate may 


he 
glorious recollections of those profound emotions, excited by my 
first intoxicating feast on strawberries and cream, is worth every 
other thought that memory can conjure up. Breathes there the 
man who presumes to smile at my enthusiasm? Believe me, he is 
destined to pass away and be forgotten, as the insect upon which 
you tread. He is a measurer of broad-cloth, or a seribbler of juri- 
dical technicalities ; 
Such i not the destiny awaiting yonder rosv group of smiling 
prattlers. I love the rogues for the enlarged and animated coun- 
tenances with which they gaze upon the red spoils before them 
Never speak to me of gluttony. It is a natural and a noble appe- 
tite, redolent of health and happiness, and I honor it. There is 
genius in the breathing expression of those parted lips which, now 
that the good dame is about to commence her impartial division, 
seem to anticipate, in a delightful agony of expectation, the fulness 
of the coming joy. Observe with how much vigor that youthful 
Homer graaps his silver spoon! Would you have thought those 
rose-bud lips could have admitted so vast a mouthful of strawber- 


ries? Yet, down they go that juvenile esophagus, and, as Shak- 


speare well expresses it, “leave not a wreck behind!” Turn your 


gaze to this infantine Sappho. What unknown quantities of cream 
and sugar the little cherub consumes! Cold onthe stomach! Phoo! 
the idea is worthy of a female septuagenarian, doomed to the hor- 
rors of perpetual celibacy. If she speak from experience, in hea- 
ven’s name, give her a glass of brandy, and let her work out her 
miserable existence in fear and trembling. 

If there be a merrier party of bon-vivants at this moment in Chris- 
tendom, may I never enter a garden again! Yet, at this very mo- 
ment, there are prime ministers sitting down to cabinet dinners, and 
seeing in every guest another step in the ladder of ambition; at 
this very moment, the table of the professional epicure is covered 
with all that is recherché in the annals of gastronomy ; at this very 
moment, the bride of yesternight takes her place of honor, for the 
first time, at the table of her rich and titled husband. Alas! there 
are traitors at the statesman’s board ; there are poison and disease 
within the silver dishes of the epicure ; and there are silent but sad 
memories of days past away for ever strewed like withered flowers 
round the heart of the young bride! But before you is a living gar- 
land, still blooming unconscious of the thousand cankers of earth 
and air. 

Yet the dark arrow is on the wing—the barb hath already singled 
out its victim, and I see it advancing through the shadows of futu- 
rity. Ina few months the golden tresses of that bright-eyed boy 
will fall in lank and matted strings over a cold, damp brow. He is 
one of many, yet is he not loved the less by his own fond parents. 
Many a long night will they watch by his feverish couch, and clasp 
his little burning hand in theirs, and gaze with full hearts—too full 
for speech—upon the fading lustre ef his face. Yet will his young 
manly spirit still struggle against the grasp of pain. With the pure 
and confiding affection of childhood, he will throw himself into his 
father’s arms, and look up into his face, and smile, and prattle cheer- 
fully of his innocent hopes and pleasures. One morning the sun 
will shine through his curtains, yet will his eyelids remain unclosed 
—the bird, whose glad carols waked him to life and happiness, will 
sing unheeded. His pale cheek moves not on his pillow—his feeble 
hand is stretched unconscious by his side. Not a sound is in the 
darkened room but the frequent sobbing of his almost broken-heart- 
ed mother, and the soft steps of his little rosy-faced brothers and 
sisters, who, with fingers pressed on their lips, steal to his bed and 
gaze, for the first time, on death. A few days more, and they lay 
him in the earth, and the unseen power of decomposition seizes 
greedily on his prey. Few knew the happy boy, and none loved 
him but his parents ; the temporary blank in their affections is soon 
filled up by the survivors, and, ere a year elapses, his merry smile 
and voice of gladness lives but faintly in the memory. To the busy 
world his existence was unknown and his absence ts unfelt; and 
the wonder rather is, not that he is now no more, but that he should 
have ever been. And where art thou, young spirit of delight? 
Hast thou passed away like a foam-bell on the waters, or shall we 
meet with thee again, wandering among the unfading flowers of 
yonder golden planet! 

On the whole, I am not sure that strawberries ought to be eaten 
when any one is with you. There is always, under such circum- 
stances, even though your companion be the dearest friend you 
have on earth, a feeling of restraint, a consciousness that your at- 
tention is divided, a diffidence about betraying the unfathomable 
depth of your love for the fruit before you, a lurking uneasiness lest 
he should eat faster than yourself, or appropriate an undue share of 
the delicious cream; in short, there is always, on such occasions, 
a secret desire that the best friend you have in the world were at 
any distant part of the globe he might happen to have a liking for. 
But, oh! the bliss of solitary fruition, when there is none to inter- 
rupt you—none to compete with you—none to express stupid amaze- 
ment at the extent of your godlike appetite, or bring back your 
thoughts by some obtrusive remark, to the vulgar affairs of an un- 
substantial world! Behold! the milky nectar is crimsoned by the 
roseate fruit! Heavens! what a flavor! and there is not another 
human being near to intrude upon the sacred intensity of your joy! 
Painter—poet—philosopher—where is your beau-ideal—happiness* 
It is concentrated there! and, divided into equal portions by that 
silver spoon, glides gloriously down the throat! Eat, child of mor- 
for June cometh but once in the year! eat, for there is yet 
numbered ! eat, as 


tality ! 


misery in store for thee ! 


eat, for thy days are 
if thou wert eating immortal life '!—eat, eat, though thy next mouth- 
ful terminate in apoplexy ! 

My dream of strawberries hath passed away! the little red ro- 
tundities have been gathered from the surface of the globe, and 
them all! New hopes may arise, 


the 


man’s Insatiate maw has devoured 
und new sources of pleasure may perhaps be discovered 
vellow gooseberry may glitter like amber beads upon the bend- 
ing branches—the ruby cherry may be plucked from the living 
bough, and its sunny sides bruised into nectar by the willing teeth 
—the apple, tinted with the vermilion bloom of maiden beauty, may 
woo the eye, and tempt the silver knife—the golden pear, melung 
into lusciousness, soft as the lip, and sweet as the breath of her 
thou lovest most, may win, for a time, thy heart's idolatry—the 
velvet peach, or Gowny apricot, may lull thee into brief forgetful- 
ness of all terrestrial wo—the dark-blue plum, or sunbeam colored 
magnum bonum, way wait thy soul to heaven—or, last of all, thy 
hothouse grapes, purple in their bursting nchness, may carry thee 
back to the world’s prime, to the faun and dryad-haunted groves of 
Arcady, or lap thee in an Elysium of poetry and music—but till 
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a 
the remembrance of thy first love will be strong in thy heart, and, 
pamper thy noble nature as thou wilt, with all the luxuries that 
summer yields, never, never will the innermost recesses of thy soul 
cease to be inhabited by an immertal reminiscence of “ Strawber- 
ries and Cream !” 


THE ART OF TYING THE CRAVAT. 


All subjects, hiding their diminished heads, sink into insignifi- 
cance the moment that the art of tying the cravat engrosses the 
mind. It is an art, without the knowledge of which all others are 
useless. It is the very keystone of polite society ; it is the open 
sesame to the highest honors both in church and state. Look at 
any individual making his entre into a drawing-room, where there 
is a circle in the slightest degree distinguished for taste and ele- 
gance. Is it his coat, his waistcoat, his shirt, his inexpressibles, his 
silk stocking, or his shoe, to which the glass of the critic, or the 
soft eye of beauty, is principally directed? No! it is to none of 
these. It is the cravat that instantaneously stamps the character 
of its wearer. If at be put on with a recherché air—if its folds be 
correct, and its set comme il faut—then he may defy fate. Even 
though his coat should not be of the very last cut, and his waistcoat 
buttoned a whole button tvo high, still he will carry every thing be- 
fore him. The man of fashion will own him for an equal, beauty 
will smile upon him as a friend, and humbler aspirants will gaze 
with fond and respectful admiration on the individual who has so 
successfully studied the art of tying the cravat. But behold the 
reverse of the picture! Suppose that the unhappy wretch is but 
an ignorant pretender to a knowledge of the proper mode of cover- 
ing that part of the person which separates the shoulders from the 
chin—a bei»g who disgraces his laundress by the most barbarous 
use of her well-ironed and folded neckcloths, starched with that 
degree of nicety, that a single grain more or less would have made 
the elasticity too great or the suppleness too little; suppose this 
yahoo, with a white cravat tied round his neck like a rope, some- 
what after the fashion most in vogue among the poorer class of di- 
What man on 


vinity students, were to enter a drawing-room! 
The very poadle 


earth would not turn away from him in disgust? 
would snap at his heels; and the large tortoiseshell cat upon the 
hearth-rug would elevate her back into the form of an arch, bristle up 
her tail like a brush, and spit at him with sentiments of manifest indig- 
nation. Ladies would shrink from the contamination of his approach, 
and the dearest friend he had in the world would cut him dead upon 
the spot. He might, perhaps, be a man of genius; but what is the 
value of genius to a person ignorant of the art of tying the cravat? 





THE DRAMA. 


Tue late John Taylor, author of Monsieur Tonson, and nume- 
rous other productions, has left us a very interesting volume (simi- 
lar to Dunlap’s History of the American Theatre) entitled the Re- 


cords of my Life. From this we extract the following sketch of 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES KEMBLE 


Mr. Charles Kemble, who now appears to so much advantage on the 
stage, when he was rather a fine sturdy Jad than a young man, held an 
appointment in a government office, but being anxious to go upon the 
stage, he consulted me on the subject. I confess that though he was 
intelligent and well-educated, there was sucha rustic plamness in his 
manner, that I did not see any promise of excellence in him, and there- 
fore advised him to keep to his situation, which was a progressive one, 
from which | told him that in due tume he would be able to retire on a 
comfortable independence. He told me that his bwother had expressed 
the same opinion, and had given him the same advice. Hence it ap- 
peared that Mr. Kemble and myself were bad prophets, since his bro- 
ther Charles has displayed abilities which would have done honor to the 
Stage at any period. It may, however, be said that Mr. Kemble, per- 
haps, saw his brother's talents with eyes more discerning than mine, 
and only discouraged his theatrical bent from a conviction of the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty of the profession. 

As Mr. Charles Kemble is at present an ornament of the stage, I 
must speak of him with reserve, lest | might be suspected of the mean- 
ness of flattery ; but the estimation in which he is held by the public 
would fully justify a warm panegyric on his talents. He was very early 
in life placed for education ata collage in Douay, from which he return- 
ed with a competent knowledge of the Latin and French languages, 





* 


and since he has been an established performer in London, he has, lun- | 


derstand, acquired the Italian and German. 

As an actor, he is a worthy suecessor to his brother, particularly in 
the part of Hamlet; and to say the least of his performance, in a just 
conception of the author, in animation, variety, and energy, he must 
satisfy the most rigid critic. His deportment in general 1s easy and 
graceful, without affectation, but naturally flowing from his feelings 
His Romeo is also an admirable specimen of tragic skill; and in most 
of his performances in the serious drama, he appears to great advan- 
tage. But withall his merit in tragedy, he seems to be more in his ele- 
ment incomic parts. His Charles, in** The Schoel for Scandal,” is a 
performance af great spirit and humor, but perhaps his Young Mirable, 
in * The Inconstant,” is his most perfect personation. His Archer, in 
the comedy of * The Stratagem,” is also highly credible to his comic pow- 
ers; and he has shown the versatility of his talents by his performance 
of Friar Tuck and Falstaff, though so different from his proper cast 

His talents, however, are not confined to acting, for he has shown 
literary powers in two dramatic pieces of the serious kind, one entitled 
* The Point.of Honor,” founded on a French play ; andthe other enti- 
tled * The Wanderer, or the Rites of Hospitality ;” to the last of which 
I had the pleasure of contributing the prologue. Both of these dramas 
were successful, and the former is still occasionally brought forward. 

It would be strange, indeed, if having noticed the husband I did not 
mention the wife 

Mrs. Charles Kemble had various and strong pretensions to public 
favor while she remained upon the stage. She was an excellent comic 
actress, and avery graceful dancer. She is besides a scientific musi- 
cian, and altogether a well-educated lady. Her acting was always mark- 
ed by a thorough knowledge of the character which she assumed, and 
supported with truth, spirit, and energy. Her Lucy, in “ The Beggar's 
Opera,” was as perfect a performance as ever perhaps appeared on the 








stage. Her knowledge of the French language and French manners 
enabled her no: only to perform French characters with powerful effect, 
but even to represent them in old age while she was in the meridian of 
life, which indeed, she can hardly be said to have now passed. She left 
the stage without taking a forma! leave of it, contrary to the practice of 
principal performers. 

The loss of so deservedly popular an actress must be a subject of 
regret to the public, for she was too great a favorite ever to incur an un- 
favorable reception, except during what wascalled the O. P. not, which 
was disgraceful to the public at large, since they suffered a handful of 
obscure ruffians to interrupt the performances, and injure the theatre for 
several weeks, by opposing those regulations which were calculated to 
secure a permanent income to the proprietors, though far below the ge- 
neral measure of their expenses—to bring persons of high rank to the 
theatre, to render dramatic novelties more worthy general patronage, 
and to refine the public taste. Yet, though the proprietors submitted 
their affairs to the ablest calculators, whose character and judgment 
were unimpeachable, these noters were so resolute and so persevering, 
that they finally effected their purpose 

The insolence which the performers suffered during this shameless 
storm, and Mrs. Charles Kemble among the rest, might probably operate 
as one of the causes which induced her to retire from the stage at a time 
when she was one of its chief comic ornaments 

Mrs. Charles Kemble, like her husband, has displayed her literary 
powers in an afterpiece, entitled * Personation,” in which she appeared 
in the disguise of an aged Frenchwoman, with admirable humor, and 
in a successful comedy, entitled “Smiles and Tears,” to which I had 
again the pleasure of contributing a prologue 


Howard Payne's opera of the White Lady has made a decided hit in 
Boston. It was acted on the third night to an overflowing house, for Mrs 
Austin's benefit. On the Wednesday following Miss Hughes was added 
tothe opera, in the part of Ailie, in the place of Mrs. Barrymore, who 
originally appeared in that character. Mr. Sinclair appeared as George 
Brown. Mr. Horn has returned to this city 





The address spoken by Mrs. Sharpe, at the Park theatre, on the even- 
ing of the dramatic festival in honor of Mr. Dunlap, as published im 
several of the newspapers was full of typographical errors. We sub- 
join a correct Copy 

What gay assemblage greets my wondering sight ' 
What scene of splendor—conjured here to-night! 
What voices murmur, and what glances gleam ! 
Sure ‘tis some flattering, unsubstantial dream. 

The house is crowded—everybody’s here 

For beauty famous, or to science dear ; 

Doctors and lawyers, judges, belles and beaux, 
Poets and painters—and heaven only knows 
Whom else beside—and, see, gay ladies sit, 
Lighting with smiles that fearful place, the pit— 
(A fairy chanze—ah, pray continue it.) 

Gray heads are here too, listening to my rhymes, 
Full of the spirit of departed times ; 

Grave men and studious, strangers to my sight, 
All gather round me on this brilliant night 

And welcome are ye all. Not now ye come 

To speak some trem) ling poet's awful doom ; 
With frowning eyes a * want of mind” to trace 

In some new actor's inexperience d face, 

Or e’en us old ones (oh, tor shame ') to rate 

* With study good—in time—but—never great .” 
Not like yon travel'd natire, just to say 

* Folks in this country cannot act a play, 

They can’t, ‘pon honor!" How the creature starts ' 
His wit and whiskers came from foreign parts ' 
Nay, madam, spare your blushes—you | mean— 
There—close beside him—oh, you're full sixteen— 
You need not shake your flowing locks at me— 
The man, your sweetheart—then I'm dumb, you see ; 
I'll let him off—you'll punish him in time, 

Or I've no skill in prophecy or rhyme 

Nor like that knot of surly critics yonder, 

Who wield the press, that modern bolt of thunder, 
To “ cut us up,” when from this house they lollop, 
With no more mercy than fair Mrs. Trollope! 

A nobler motive fills your bosoms now, 

To wreathe the laurel round the silver'd brow 

Of one who merits it—if any can, 

The artist, author, and the honest man 

With equal charms his pen and pene:! drew 

Rich scenes, to nature and to virtue true 

Full oft upon these boards hath youth appear'd, 
And oft your smiles his faltering footsteps cheer'd ; 
But not alone on budding genius smile, 

Leaving the ripen’d sheaf unown'd the whule ; 

To boyish hope not every bounty give, 

And only youth and beauty bid to live 

Will you forget the services long past, 

Turn the old war-horse out todie at last? 

When, his proud strength and noble fleetness o'er, 
His faithful bosom dares the charge no more ? 

Ah, no—the sun that loves his beams to shed 
Round every opening flowret’s tender head, 

With smiles as kind his genial radiance throws 
To cheer the sadness of the fading rose 

Thus he, whose merit claims this dazzling crowd, 
Points to the past, and has his claims allowec 
Looks brightly forth, his faithful journey done, 
And rests in trrumph—like the setting sun 
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An original manuscript of Dr. Wilhamson.—Among the emi- 
nent men of our country, the late Dr. Hugh Williamson may very 
justly be include d. He was conspicuous among the founders of the 
American republic, and has s¢ cured to himself a distinguished re- 
nown by his work “on the climate of the United States.” As the 
historian of North-Carolina, he has, perhaps, not been so successful 
Scanty materials, and accidental labors, will hardly prove satistac- 
tory in historical research. If the testimony of his friend and biogra- 
pher, Dr. Hosack, is to be relied on, and the doctor's proofs are 
of the most ample character, Dr. Williamson will probably be longest 
remembered as the procurer of the celebrated Hutchinson and Oliver 


letters, so well known for their important influence in adding to 


the causes of our revolutionary contest 

We think the examination of Dr. Williamson, before the earl of 
Dartmouth, in 1774, ought also to be published. But it is not on 
matters of so great a character only that he was conspicuous Many 
of our older citizens still remember him for his Socratic disputation, 
and his prompt and genuine wit. 

The following jeu d’esprit in the form of a letter, is from his pen, 
His amusing 
play upon the word rr, although in its matrimonial sense, it isnot found 


and was lately found among his unpublished papers 


“in the books,” not even in Webster's new quarto, will be sufficiently 
understood by those who are acquainted with the origin of woman 
Philadelphia, August 20, 1784 
Mapam—Some time ago I took the liberty of troubling you with a 
commission, to which it seems you have paid some attention. Lest 
you should have any doubts as to the manner in which the commission 
is to be executed, | shall now take the liberty of giving you mofe ex 
pleat instructions on that subject 
I requested, without farther particulars, that you would inquire and 
From this, it is not to be inferred that 


I am absolutely without ribs at present. I was provided with twenty 


endeavor to obtain for me a rid 


life, all of which | am so fortunate as to have 


Some of those ribs are long and others are short ; and, how 


four at an early period of 
prese rved 
ever strange it may seemto you, the long ones are called true nbs, and the 
short ones are called false If you had been present when they were 
first named, the short nbs would have been marked by a different epithet 

I have no reason to complain of my present ribs, they are moderately 
Aexible; which, by-the-way, is an excellent quality; for had they been 
more obstinate, perhaps, on some occasions, they might heve been in 
jured and broken, by which my health, not to say my happiness, might 
My present ribs are distinguished by the 
most clear, unequivocal marks of affection, They are my inseparable 
companions. In all the hours of sickness or of health—by day or by 


have been greatly affected 


night—they are constantly by my side. My present ribs are also very 
faithful. Whenever I chance to lean to one side or to the other, for con- 
fess that] am not perfectly upright in my goings, | am sure to find their im 
mediate support. But though | flatter myself that you will endeavor to 
provide me with a ml that has the several qualities already mentioned, | 
have also to express my desire that it may possess some additional quali 
ties. That it may have certain qualities very unlike to those which my 
present ribs possess. | willtake the liberty of stating some particulars 
The ribs 1 now have are crooked: I wish to obtain one that is perfectly 
straight 
one that is younger by several years. My present ribs are silent ; [wish 


My prese nt ribs are exactiv of my own age; I wish to have 


to have one thatus—ves, madam, let the satirists say what they please, 
I wish to have one that is sociable and chatty. I don't know whether 
Iean desenbe the nb that | would have, better than by telling you that 
I wish to have just such a one as a gentleman of your particular acquaint 
ance found ten years ago near—Cape Fear 

Itishardly necessary to add, that my present ribs are all matched. They 
are in pairs Each of them has its fellow. I wish to find one that i< 
single, and I shall provide as good a match for it as I possibly can. Such 
anbl shall keep as circumstances may require, at my side or my bosom, 
nor shall | part from it willingly while I preserve my existence 

I have the honor to be, madam, your most obedient and most humble 


servant WILLIAMSON 


Unpublished poem by Maturin.—We have, say the editors of the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, much pleasure in having it in our 
power to present our readers with the following beautiful posthu 
mous poem by the unfortunate Maturin, author of * Bertram,” 
** Melmoth,” and other works of great genius. It has never before 
been in print; and, through the kindness of an eminent literary 
friend in London, the original, in the poet's own writing, is now in 
Our possession 

Gentle, constant, mild, and brave, 

With graceful form and vernal cheek, 
Bold as man in peril’s hour, 

Soft as woman, in sufferings meek ; 
The wrathful clouds of stormy life 

Have o'er thee oft their shadows thrown 
But thou wast a bright and peaceful star, 

Srarkling through all, and sailing on 





Thou art a beautiful vision, seen 

Half through mist, and half by the moon 
But the mist is gathering close and dark, 

And the 
Thou art a flower, on whose soft cup 

The shower of gnef beats rade and chill 
But, through the dimness of its dew, 

The tints of heaven are glowing still 


lovely lbeht is fading soon, 


There is a smile in thy dark blue eye, 
Whose light seems borrow'd from a tear, 
And in its orb both joy and grief 
Are ever mingling, or ever near 
And joy so meek is akinto grief; 
And grief so chasten'd half 1s bhse, 
And the cloudless light of a sun-like eye 
Ne’er boasted a blended charm like this 





There's music in thy very sighs, 
That chides the grief it half beguiles; 
And the twilight shade of thy pensive brow 
Is sweeter to me than a noon of smiles 
Thy fine-toned heart, like the harp of the winds, 
Answers in sweetness each breeze that sings, 
And the storm of gnef, and the breath of joy, 
Draw nothing but music from its strings 





The bird that skimm’'d the shoreless deep, 
Saw but one ark where its rest might be, 

And the heart that has roved through a desert world, 
Has never met aught in the world like thee 

My spirit may soar to brighter worlds, 
And rest in the isles of some happy 8¢8; 

But where, in the brightest of worlds shall it meet 
Another spirit as pure as thee ? 
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~ SALMAGUNDI 


MODE OF LIFE IN NAPLES AND THE ENVIRONS 
Translated from (ivethe for the New-York Mirror 
One sees every where with sympathiz ing pleasure, 
a general gaiety exhibited. The gay and many eco- 
lored flowers and truits with which nature decks 
herself, seem to invite: man to clothe all that be 
longs to him in as brilliant a garb as possible. Every 
one who can by any possibiliy do tt, decks him 
self out with silken garments and mbbons and flow- 
ers in his hat. la the 
chairs and commodes are gilded and embellished 
with gaudy flowers Even one-horse caleches are 
painted of a bright red, the carved work gilded, and 
the horses in front of them, trieked out with artifi 
cial flowers, scarlet tassels and tinsel. Many have 
plumes of feathers, others even small flags on therr 
heads, which vibrate at every step they take. We 
are generally in the habit of callmg the love of 
gaudy colors tasteless and barbarous ; it may, in a 
certain sense, both be and become so, but under an 
intensely clear and blue sky, nothing is, properly 
speaking, gay which does not outshine the splendor 
of the sun and of us reflection in the ocean. ‘The 
liveliest colors are dulled by the strong liwht ; and 
since all hues, the diflerent shades of green of eve- 
ry tree and plant, the yellow, brown and red of the 
earth, are striking on the eye m full force, these 
gay colors of dress and ornaments harmonize with 
the general etfect. The searlet gowns and bodd- 
ces of the women of Nettuno, broadly embroidered 
with gold and silver, all the other brilliant national 
dresses, and the painted ships, all seem vying to 
make themselves conspicuous in the lustre of the 
sea and sky 
And as they live, so do they bury their dead: no 
slow winding dark procession breaks in upon the 
harmony of the gay world 
I saw a child carried to tts grave. A lirye sear 
let pall, richly embroidered with gold, covered a 
wide bier, on which stood a highly carved, silver 
and gilt box, within which lay the body dressed in 
white, and entirely covered over with rose-colored 
ribbons. At the tour corners of the box were four 
angels, each about two feet in height, who held 
huge nosegays in their hands over the child, and be 


the commonest houses, 


ing only fastened by wires, vibrated with every mo- 


tion of the bier, and seemed to strew flowers on 
the body And the angels moved the quicker since 
the procession hurried fast along the streets, and 


| the priests who headed it, and the torch-bearers, 


rather ran than walked 

There ts no time of the year when one is not sur- 
rounded by eatables, and the Neapolitan does not 
take pleasure in eating merely, but will have all 
these articles showily dressed out for sale 

At Santa Lucia, fish, crabs, oysters, muscles, &e 

) are placed generally in clean and neat baskets, each 
kind by itself, with green leaves underneath. The 
shops for dried fruit and pulse, are variously trick 
ed out, and the pomegranates and lemons which are 
expose d for sale, have green boughs placed between 
But 
nothing is more dressed than their butcher's meat, 
to which their eves turn with peculiar pleasure, in 
asmuch as their appetites are sharpened by perio- 
dical fasts 

The quarters of oxen, calves, sh ep, &e., are ne- 
ver exposed in the tlesh-market, without the sides 


them, producing a grateful eflect to the eve 


or leg, as well as the fat being highly gilt. Certain 


days in the year, especially t 
are reckoned seasons of fe isting It 


ie Christmas festivals, 
s then an 
in which five hundred 
The 


und 


universal pays de Cocagne, 
thousand people unite by common consent 
street of Toledo, and other 
squares besides, are then decorated in the most ip- 
‘petuuzing manner. ‘The shops where fruits and vegeta- 
bles are sold, where raisins, melons and figs are ex- 
posed, offer a rare treat to the eye. The eatables 


hang in garlands over head across the streets, huge 


several streets 


paternosters of gilt sausages tied together with 
red mbbous, and turkeys, every with a sear 
let flag stuck under his tad. I 
ed, that thirty thousand of these have been sold, 


one’ 
have been assur- 
that are fattened at home 
Besides all this, droves of asses loaded with vega- 


without counting those 


tables, capons and young lambs are driven through 
th 





city, and across the market place, and the heaps 
of eggs which one sees here and there, are larger 
than any heaps of eggs that man’s unagination ever 
dreamed of ; and not only ts all this devoured, but 
once mm every year an officer of the police rides 
through the city with a trumpeter, and proclaims 
tall the sq 


ote, Cc 


tres and Crossways, iow many thousa id 


ilves, lambs, swine, &c, 


the Ne ipolltans 


have consumed 


| ber, and 


Ihe people listen attentively, 
rejoice immeasurably at the greatness of the num- 
each one remembers with compiacency, 
his own share in these pleasures 

All that preparations of 
flour, is carefully attended to. At the 
every street, the bakers with their pans full of boil 


milk and 
corner ot 


coneerns 


ing oil are busied, especially on fast days, preparing 
fish and bread, acc ording to each one ‘staste. These 


people have an meredible ran of custom, and many 
ices, their morn- 


Es- 


sh, are 


thousands carry away from these p! 
g meal on a small bit of 


pecially on the day of their patron, St t 
the stand of these frigrfere very gay to look upon 


ing or evenin pNiper 


Jose 


The shop ts adorned with the samt’s image, and 
with many pictures of souls suffermg in purgatory, 
in allusion to the fire by which the fish are cooked 
\ huge pan is pl iced over an oven, some 
the 


but 


prepare 
dough, others d p the cakes in the boiling oil ; 
the out wi 


baked, with large two-pronged forks, are the most 





two who take them en 


persous 
remarkable; they represent angels, but how no one 
will divine 

The wea that angels must have 


golden hair, may have imd 


long locks of 
uced peopl to dress up 


the children who were to play the part of angels in 


processions in light colored wigs: these wigs may 


have become bald im the course of time, or it may 
not lave always been possible to obtaim them with 


such flowing locks; 
where almost everv one 


ina country 
the 


be this as it may, 


we his own hair, 
ved connected, 


itirely 


irs 
ideas of wig and angel have rema 
while the onginal idea of waving ks Is ¢ 
lost, so that these two fellows, who, in other res- 
pects, ire as tattered . 


think they keep up their dignity as 


as the lowest 


vapolitan, 






_f provid 





ed they clap an old wig over one ear, and 


set to work zealously at their pans, and im this way, 
represent the good angels who draw s 


thereupon 


us Out of 
the fires of purgatory. ‘This strange style of deco- 
ration, their loud eres, and still more, the 
of their prices on this day, attract a crowd of cus- 
tomers, who gratify their appetites for a trifle, and 


lowness 


at the same time offer up a devout prayer for the 


departed spirits in purgatory 
Tue MARRIAGE marriage 
tat th the old republics, which never pro- 


STATE Itis with the 


state as wi 


‘ 


duced great orators except in stormy tunes of war 


jail, but I certainly was never there yet 





Harrep.—O man! why will that heart of thine, 
which must so soon crumble mto earth, destroy an- 
other frail and perishing heart? Alas! before thy 
upraise d hand strikes, it drops into the grave ; be- 
fore thou hast inflicted a wound on thy foe's bosem, 
it lies low and feels it not, and thy hatred is dead, 


and perhaps thyself too 


LITERARY TRIFLES 
HOOLMASTER 


AN UNFORTUNATE 8S¢ 


I opened a school, and I married a wife, 
But soon f 
My scholars paid nothing 


found that both were the plagues of my life 


my Wile Was a scold, 


So I shut up my school and the furniture sold ; 
B plague the second, in vain I endeavor-— 
Tr the lund says she’s mine, and for ever' 











A gentleman sent his servant with a present of nine 
fucks in a box, upon which was the follow: 
tion To Alderman Gobble, with 1x ducks.’ 


ingenuity than honesty, pu 


vd, contrived it se, th 





servant Who had more 





ed three of the ducks, a 





number contained in the box corresponded with that 
on the directi Ashe neithererased any word nor let- 
er vw substituted a new direction, how did he alter it 





so as to correspond with the contents of the box’ (The 





servant merely placed the letter s betore the two Ro 
nan numerals 1x.) The direction then read thus: ** Jo 
Alderman & with six ducks.” 

Lam acharacter well kaown in England, and there 
are few, either hizh or low, mech or poor, that are not 


n cities and towns, and take 
e extremity of avillage; Lam 
ind innocence, therefore, with the 
; inrespectable society | am ne- 


acquainted witt ish 


up my arode 


ine 
towaras t 


to virtu 


a stranger 
fair sex I never appear 

but ina gang, gypsies and beggars, | am 
a prine and without me, smuggling 
would be nothing; | never appear in day time, butin 
night, and late in the evening, and al- 
ways in se; Lam fond of gaming, and always 
end in cheating, stealing and plundering. It is the o; 
nionof Burn and Blacastone, that I should be put in 
Frora what 
| have said, you may suppose me some thief or pick- 
pocket, but to prove that [ am neither, I delight not in 
a crowd, and no sooner appear before one, than it \> 
me.— The letter G 


ver admitted, bu 
pal character, 
the middle of 


disgui 
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